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LOUIS DE WOHL’s 


triumphant new novel, 
based on the life of one 
of the most inspiring and 


courageous heroes of 


Christendom, Don Juan of Austria 


The Last 


Crusader 


By the author of THE SPEAR 


@ Only Louis de Wohl could have written this magnificent novel, 
vividly re-creating the turbulence of Europe in the sixteenth century ° 
and ‘the amazing life of the man who saved the Christian world from 
Islam at the Battle of Lepanto. In The Last. Cruader Mr. de Wohl 
has used a vast canvas to paint, in opulent ¢olors, an unforgettable 
picture of an era seething with heresies, extremities of wickedness 
and piety, sins of pride and conquest. 


@ Above all, he brings us close to the heart and mind of Don Juan 
of Austria, the handsome last son of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
. .. the son who, because of the circumstances of his birth, spent his 
childhood in a peasant’s hut .. . and who, when brought to the Span- 
ish court, managed to live unscathed—or nearly so—in an atmosphere 
of luxury, violence and treachery. Juan’s devotion to the Church, his 
spectacular military campaigns and his incorruptible idealism are bril- 
liantly highlighted. The Last Crusader is a powerful historical nar- 
rative, Louis de Wohl at his finest. $3.95 


Other novels by Louis de Wohl 

The Spear 

(a story of the Crucifixion) 

and four novels based on the lives of great saints and 
initiated at the suggestion of His Holiness Pius XII 

The Golden Thread 

(St. Ignatius Loyola) $3.00 
Set All Afire 

(St. Francis Xavier) $3.00 
The Quiet Light 

(St. Thomas Aquinas) $1.95 
The Restless Flame 

(St. Augustine) $3.75 

At all bookstores 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ° Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Except for Your Telephone Book 
Your Most-Used Book Will Be... 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1957 


Catholic view of current news. Stimu- 
lating -articles. Hard-to-find facts and 
figures. 704 pp. Indexed. 

$2.00; cloth, $2.50 





THE TRIPLE WAY 
Adapted by William I. Joffe 


This handsome, readable arrange- 
ment of “The Enkindling of Love” by 
St. Bonaventure is profoundly impor- 
tant. 

86 pp., $1.50 





UNIQUE RECORD ALBUM 


The Ten Commandments 
The Seven Sacraments 


Concise words to singable tunes. 
Gift for parents, teachers, chil- 
dren. Unbreakable. 33 rpm. LP. 

$3.98 











TREASURE OF THE 
MOHAWKS 

by Teri Martini 

Enchantingly told story of the Indian 
girl who may one day be called Saint. 


(8-11 years) Illustrated. 
$2.00 


YOUNG GIRL OF FRANCE 
by Frederick Cook 


Joan of Arc, and four other fascinat- 
ing saints, come alive in this book. 
(9-12 years) Illustrated. 

$2.00 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 

by Eva K. Betz 

The dramatic life of Father Damien 
lovingly told. (10-15 years) Illus- 


trated. 
$2.50 





From your Bookstore 
or Dept. 4-2394 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N.J. 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS - 





William B. Ready 


{= WE tsH have a gift for making 
words come alive: the Irish have a 
gift for making stories come alive. Com- 
bine both of these talents in one writer 
and you have William Bernard Ready, 
an Irishman from Wales, who reviews 
in this issue The City of the Living by 
Wallace Stegner and The Lost Steps 
by Alejo Carpentier. 

Mr. Ready’s great-grandfather moved 
to Wales from Tramore, County Water- 
ford, around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and established the 
foundations for the long residence of 
the Ready family in Cardiff. Along 
with thousands of other Irish families 
who had settled in Wales, the Ready’s 
retained their Irish customs and tradi- 
tions, though their children grew up 
in Welsh atmosphere. 

When William Ready was sixteen he 
became an apprentice librarian in the 
Cardiff Public Libraries, where he re- 
mained, with some years of leave of 
absence until he graduated with honors 
from the University of Wales in 1939. 
From 1939 to 1945 he served with the 
British Army. He saw action in the 
Tunisian campaign in the Middle East 
and on the Geragliano line and the 


_Anzio bridgehead in Italy. 


After the war Mr. Ready returned to 
England and was admitted to Balliol 
College, Oxford where he read Educa- 
tion and was awarded the diploma of 
the University. In 1946 he and his 
wife, a Canadian, moved to Winnipeg 
where Mr. Ready taught in a private 
school and took a master’s degree in 
history at the University of Manitoba. 
Here Mr. Ready began writing and pub- 
lishing articles and short stories. 

Now Director of Libraries at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee, Mr. 





Ready has taught Bibliography and 
Reference at the School of Librarianship 
of the University of California. He was 
Head of the Acquisitions Division of 
the University Libraries at Stanford just 
before moving to Marquette. 

A book of Mr. Ready’s stories, The 
Great Disciple, was published in 1951, 
and his stories have appeared in a num- 
ber an anthologies. Though his current 
literary endeavors are centered on tele- 
vision plays, he hopes to publish a trans- 
lation of Paul Claudel’s Way of the 
Cross to be illustrated by Andre Girard. 

The greatest family desire of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ready and their five children 
is to visit Wales so that the American 
Ready’s can get to know their Welsh- 
Irish relatives. 


Aton OTHER reviewers in this issue: 
Robert Holzhauer (reviewing 
Charles L. C. Burns’ Mental Health in 
Childhood) is a psychiatric social work- 
er in Milwaukee. Mr. Holzhauer, who 
lectures in Marquette University’s de- 
partment of sociology, has had articles 
published in Commonweal, Today and 
other periodicals. 

Rev. Edward Herr (reviewing Fred- 
eric Wertham’s The Circle of Guilt) is 
principal of St. John’s High School in 
Delphos, Ohio. 

A noted Scripture scholar, Rev. John 
L. McKenzie, S.J. (reviewing L. H. 
Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible) is the 
author of a new book published by 
Bruce, The Two-Edged Sword, an in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament in a 
form specifically geared to a modern 
audience. 

Robert R. Yackshaw (reviewing 
Christopher Hollis’ A Study of George 
Orwell) teaches English at John Carroll 
University in Cleveland. One of his 
special fields of interest is the twentieth- 
century English novel. 

Rev. Joseph Roubik, S.J. (reviewing 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett’s Alfred the 
Great) is Chairman of the department 
of history at Loyola University. 

Stephen Kertesz (reviewing Sir Da- 
vid Kelly’s The Hungry Sheep) is edi- 
tor of The Fate of East Central Europe 
which is also reviewed in this issue. Dr. 
Kertesz is Chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 
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ARE YOU GIVING MANY CADILLACS 
THIS CHRISTMAS ? 


If so, do put us on your list. But if, like us, you are looking for more 
modest gifts, you won't find any that will please so many people so 
much as BOOKS. You can settle a lot of your Christmas present prob- 
lems by studying this page. ; 


THE HOLY BIBLE translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


This, the only complete new translation for Catholics, comes in four editions: 
Regular, maroon cloth, $7.50; Family, dark red cloth, red edges, with eight 
pages for family records, $8.50; Black Leather, gold edges, gold stamping, 
boxed, $15; as above, bound in Morocco, $25. 

All are handsome to look at and comfortable to read. We have a leaflet show- 
ing an exact reproduction of two pages if you would like to see what the type 
is like. 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


A book you can give to almost anyone and be sure of both giving great pleas- 
ure, and making a new friend for Poor Clares, whose life it describes so de- 
lightfully. $3.00 


ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS 


The greatest of all modern challenges to the comfortable, just as Abbe Pierre 
hurled it. Illustrated with striking photographs. $3.50 


CRIPPLED VICTORY by Josephine Burton 


The author’s son was born with deformed arms and hands which his mother 
was told would always be useless. So it is no small triumph for her (and her 
son) that he now plays tennis—and wins. $2.75 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART by Anton Henze and 
Theodor Filthaut. Introduction by Maurice Lavanoux 


125 full page photographs and 64 pages of text: a magnificent gift book for 
anyone with any interest in art—or churches. $7.50 


A PATH THROUGH GENESIS by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


A wonderful introduction to the first book of the Bible. All problems are fairly 
dealt with in the light of the latest scholarship, but the emphasis is on the 
value of its teaching. Delightfully illustrated. $4.00 


ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN by Helen Caldwell Day 


A story written around the Catholic Union of the Sick: much recommended for 
shut-ins and those who look after them. $2.75 


BEGINNINGS: Prose and Verse by New Catholic Writers 
Introduction by Dan Herr 
A pleasant mixture of short stories, verse and a few essays by writers now un- 


known or little known, of whom some may be on their way to being very well- 


known indeed. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


Are there children on your Christmas list? Let us send you our complete children’s 

catalog. This, like the Christmas Trumpet (in which you will find the books above 

— will come to you free and postpaid. Address your request to Michele Mac- 
ill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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§ For Christmas Giving 


The Embattled 
A Novel of the Spanish Civil War 


By Javier Martin Artajo, translated 
by Daniel Crabb, illustrated by An- 
tonio Cobos— An intensely human 
drama of heroism and cowardice re- 
cording the fortunes of a group of 
Spaniards deeply involved in the 
tragedy of their Civil War. The au- 
thor recaptures the hopes and fears 
and quiet desperations of the hu- 
man spirit tried in the crucible of 
suffering, violence and death. $4.00 


The Protestant Churches 


in America 


By John A. Hardon, S.J.—Based up- 
on authoritative Protestant sources, 
Father Hardon presents the history, 
doctrine, ritual, church organiza- 
tion, and statistics of the fifteen ma- 
jor Protestant churches in America, 
as well as the many minor denomi- 
nations. Soon $5.00 























































Omega: Last of the Barques 


By Frederick D. Wilhelmsen—A per- 
sonal account of a journey on the 
last commercial square-rigged sail- 
ing vessel left upon the sea. Here is 
adventure, yes, and the sea; but 
much more than merely that. For it 
is sage refiection and warm wisdom 
too, tempered by cultural insight 
and rare literary feeling. emma 


The Hungry Sheep 


By Sir David Kelly— The author 
holds that the underlying crisis of 
our civilization is primarily spiritual 
and due to a succession of false 
ideas about human nature. He takes 
a hard look at our modern world 
and probes its political and cultural 
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St. Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles 


By Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., 
translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. 
Cap.—Out of an expert knowledge 
of classical antiquity, Catholic theol- 
ogy, and a deep love for his subject, 
the author gives a skillful portrait 
of St. Paul the man, the saint, the 
theologian, the writer and the mis- 
sionary. Soon $5.00 





The First Jesuit 


St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell—An eminently 
readable biography that will stand 
as one of the best lives of Ignatius 
written to date. Here is hagiography 
at its very top-flight form: a re- 
markably good book about a re- 
markably great saint. Soon $5.00 


The Salvation of 


the Unbeliever 


By Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., trans- 

ed by Dorothy M. White—In this 
exhaustive mee the painful and 
perplexing problem of the salvation 
of those who do not yet belong to 
the Visible Body of Christ on earth, 
the Catholic urch, is examined 
from every angle. $5.00 








Wherever good books are sold 

% THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





CORRECTION 


Editor: We note in Books on Trial’s recent 
review of Documents of American Catholic 
History a misunderstanding which we felt 
should be called to your attention since it will 
undoubtedly affect the sales of the book. Be- 
cause your reviewer received galleys for re- 
view, he had the impression that there was 
to be no index. As a matter of fact, there is 
a very comprehensive index which was not 
included in galley proofs since there is no 
pagination at that stage of production. 

Since the book will mainly be of concern 
to scholars, I fear that your criticism is seri- 
ously detrimental. If it is at all possible to 
include a correction in a future issue, it will 
be most appreciated. 

Howarp SMITH 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TO BOYCOTT OR NOT TO... 


‘Editor: I admire Books on Trial so much and 


find Dan Herr’s “Stop Pushing!” so lively 
that I think I really ought to try. to untangle 
the reference to the American Book Publishers 
Council in Mr. Herr’s column in your October 
issue. You will remember that Mr. Herr be- 
lieved with some vehemence that we ought to 
be ashamed of having heard without protest 
an address by Professor Walter Gellhorn of 
the Columbia University Law School in 
which he suggested the possible desirability of 
legislation to prevent boycotts intended to 
coerce dealers into removing from sale pub- 
lications to which the boycotters objected. 

Professor Gellhorn, Professor McKeon of 
the Philosophy Department at the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Robert Merton of 
the Sociology Department at Columbia were 
retained by the National Book Committee, 
through a subcommittee chaired by Dr. 
George N. Shuster, to do a general philo- 
sophic and theoretical study of the principles 
of freedom and censorship. Their study, to be 
published by the R. R. Bowker Company 
early in 1957, is an eminently sober and 
thoughtful analysis which I hope everyone 
will read. The reference to anti-boycott legis- 
lation was only a passing comment both in 
that study and in Dr. Gellhorn’s very able 
address at the Council’s annual meeting last 
May, with most of which I am sure Mr. Herr 
would have concurred. 

The Book Publishers Council has never 
taken any position with respect to anti-boy- 
cott legislation. No proposal that we should 
seek such legislation has been made. . 











Neither Dr. Gellhorn nor the Council seek 
to restrict any expression of opinion. On the 
contrary, we have repeatedly stated that it is 
certainly the right and it may well be the 
duty of the National Organization for Decent 
Literature, as of other organizations, to express 
its opinion about books in order to provide 
guidance for its members and to persuade any 
others it can to its position. This is part of 
the healthy process of give-and-take through 
persuasion by which our diverse society acts. 
Nor can there be any objection to the vigor- 
ous and effective enforcement of constitution- 
ally valid obscenity statutes. 

What we do object to is the use of an 
organized boycott of a retailer’s whole busi- 
ness, or tacit and extra-legal police pressure, 
to compel where persuasion fails. I do not 
believe that any man carrying on a lawful 
business ought to be coerced into submitting 
to the wishes of any group, however excellent 
its purposes, because he has been made afraid 
of being driven out of business if he does not 
do so. I doubt if Mr. Herr does either, and 
I am sure that Father Murray doesn’t. 

As Father Murray pointed out in the ad- 
dress to which Mr. Herr refers, “. . . any 
minority group has the right to work toward 
the elevation of standards of public morality 
in the pluralist society, through the use of 
persuasion and pacific argument. . .” but 

. in a pluralist society no minority group 
has the right to impose its own religious or 
moral views on other groups, through the use 
of methods of force, coercion, or violence.” 

One thing Mr. Herr and I agree on com- 
pletely is the excellence of Father Murray’s 
address. I wish all publishers, authors, censors 
and everyone else concerned with books 
would read it carefully and thoughtfully. We 
have done our part by copious quotation in 
our Censorship Bulletin, seeing to it that re- 
prints are being mailed in some quantity, and 
generally praising it to all. 

Dan Lacy 
Managing Director 
American Book Publishers Council 


New York, N.Y. 


Editor: That Dan Lacy is a shrewd one. What 
he gives with his right hand, he takes away 
with his left. After denying that his Council 
looks favorably upon the plan of Anti-boycott 
legislation, he proceeds to argue that such 
boycotts must be stopped. (I must emphasize 
here that we are discussing the legal and 
moral right of such boycotts, not the wisdom 
or advisability.) I infer, from Mr. Lacy’s own 
definition of what the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council opposes that the Council 
strongly opposes the Montgomery, Alabama, 
bus boycott since surely it represents “the use 
of an organized boycott of a retailer’s whole 
business.” (Note his whole paragraph.) I must 
confess that I am a little surprised to find the 
American Book Publishers in such a position. 
In brief, I think the Council is confused, to 
put it charitably. 
Dan Herr 
Chicago, IIl. 

P.S. I appreciate Mr. Lacy’s kind adjective. 
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NOTES ON MEASURING A SHADOW 


A Reply to “American Catholics 
and the Intellectual Life” 


HIS recent re- 
view of Monsig- 
nor John Tracy 
Ellis'ss American 
Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life, 
Thomas P. Neill 
praised the essay as 
“irrefutable” in facts 
and so moderate in 
its rhetoric as to deter almost completely 
“cries of outrage.” The word “outrage” 
is a strong one implying insult and 
abuse and certainly no critic could ac- 
cuse Monsignor Ellis of having commit- 
ted such offences. Yet outside the 
charged atmosphere of abuse and insult, 
there is room for criticism of this book. 
The necessity for a second look is, in 
fact, made more acute by the unusual 
care Monsignor Ellis has taken to sug- 
gest that his presentation of the poverty 
of Catholic intellectual life is virtually 
beyond refutation. This he has done in 
an article in America for April 7, dis- 
cussing the response to his paper as first 
published in Thought. His aggressive 
defense is, in turn, reaffirmed by Bishop 
John J. Wright in his preface to Mon- 
signor Ellis’s essay published in book 
form.* Here the Bishop of Worcester is 
quick to call attention to the “few dis- 
senters” and “their indignant reserva- 
tions.” 

One who is convinced that this essay 
is subject to serious dissent must begin, 
therefore, by denying any feelings of 





Edward Gargan 


* AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE INTELLEC- 
rua Lire, by Monsignor John Tracy Ellis. 
Introduction by Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, Bishop of Worcester. 63 pp. Han- 
over House. $1.25. 


Decemser, 1956 


By EDWARD GARGAN 


“outrage” or “indignation.” At the center 
of such dissent is this question: Is this 
essay a valid image of American Catho- 
lics and their intellectual life? Can its 
findings in their present form be incor- 
porated into the accepted facts of Ameri- 
can history? Reservations about the sci- 
entific validity of Monsignor Ellis’s essay 
are initiated by the brevity of his pre- 
sentation, one of some fifty pages. Un- 
like most essays, this one does not ob- 
serve the expected caution befitting a 
format which is experimental. For al- 
though normally the most scrupulous of 
scholars, Monsignor Ellis does not any- 
where indicate the areas where extended 
research might prove his ideas false or 
even incomplete. Rather he asks by im- 
plication that this limited composition 
be allowed to cast a shadow, intimating 
adequate coverage of more than two 
centuries of American intellectual his- 
tory. The critic must, therefore, begin 
by taking some measurements of the 
shadow and the reality of this construc- 
tion of the life of the spirit in America. 

Monsignor Ellis’s essential argument 
is that American Catholic intellectual 
life has been impoverished in the histo- 
rical past and is similarly wretched in 
the present. To explain this miserable 
condition he sketches in the historical 
factors in the American scene which 
may be interpreted as antagonistic to 
intellectual excellence. The keystone in 
this historical survey is the premise that 
anti-intellectualism is a near-dominating 
theme in American history. Documen- 
tary evidence for this broad generaliza- 
tion is a citation to half a dozen 1954 
articles which centered upon the plight 
of America’s intellectuals. These articles 
were, however, reactions to the tension 


aroused by unhappy investigations in 
the nation’s Capital during that year. 
As such, the essays cited are more valid 
as evidence of an undesirable contem- 
porary phenomena than as fundamental 
guides to the course of American history. 
Significantly, the most authoritative of 
the articles cited by Monsignor Ellis 
does not really support his position but 
rather points up the limits of his black 
and white picture. This article is Merle 
Curti’s “Intellectuals and Other People,” 
the Wisconsin University professor's 
Presidential address to the American 
Historical Association in December, 
1954. 

Indifference to intellectual achieve- 
ment, materialism and egalitarianism are 
among the aspects of the American 
ethos which Monsignor Ellis finds pro- 
ducing a climate to which Catholics 
readily adjusted. He writes “. . . Catho- 
lics are, and have been thoroughly 
American, and they have shown no 
more marked disposition to foster schol- 
arship and to honour intellectual a- 
chievement than have any other group.” 
Monsignor Ellis further argues that 
“few visitors from abroad have neglected 
to comment on the American attachment 
to material goods and the desire to make 
a fortune as dominant characteristics of 
our society.” Visitors. to America have 
undeniably commented on the place of 
the market in American values, but is it 
sound to accept their testimony at face 
value? Among these visitors was Alexis 
de Tocqueville, whom Monsignor Ellis 
draws upon to support his picture of 
America. Yet so acute an observer as 
Tocqueville believed that the cult of 
money was worshiped even more bla- 
tantly in England. The French historian 
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and statesman in due time came to the 
conclusion that materialism was also the 
predominant characteristic of France. 
Tocqueville once wrote that it was ap- 
propriate that the architecture of certain 
churches and banks in France should 
be similar for they were alike houses of 
worship. Given this evidence, one must 
ask wherein lies the uniqueness of 
America in this Atlantic-Union of anti- 
intellectuals. 

In contrast to Monsignor Ellis, Merle 
Curti offered in his essay on American 
anti-intellectualism a more balanced 
view of this trend in American life. 
Observing that Emerson in his day ex- 
aggerated the isolation of the American 
thinker, Curti observes: 


But Emerson saw only one side of the pic- 
ture. At the very time that he ventured his 
opinion the lecture platform on which he 
earned his bread was receiving a good deal 
of popular support. Humble farmers and 
villagers were digging into their pockets to 
keep open the academies and colleges that 
enabled. scholars to live and to train more 
of their kind. . . . In the last half century 
no country has promoted and applied so 
much knowledge so wisely and so fast as 
the United States . . . it is worth noting 
that some’ cultural anthropologists include 
among American values “faith in the ra- 
tional.” 


Here there is no question of jingoism 
but rather the complex problem of pro- 
jecting an accurate view of America’s 
past. 

An additional comparison between 
Monsignor Ellis and Professor Curti 
further exhibits the monistic emphasis 
of American Catholics and the Intel- 
lectual Life. Curti has suggested that the 
place of intellectuals in United States 
labor history is in need of scholarly 
investigation. Here the record of Cath- 
olic thinkers is not spectacular. There 
is, however, some evidence of Catholic 
intellectual influence in this area, not- 
ably in the work of such men as Father 
Peter E. Dietz and Monsignor John A. 
Ryan. Their activity contributed to 
fundamental issues and decisions in the 
history of American labor. Now, Mon- 
signor Ellis knows this story better than 
any single scholar in America. Indeed, 
it is Monsignor Ellis who has stimulated 
most of the scholarship in the field of 
Catholics and labor. Why then does he 
feel no obligation to mention this note 
of Catholic intellectual impact on the 
American scene? Would not the ex- 
ample of even a little past success be of 
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help in projecting a more impressive 
future for American Catholic thinkers? 

Monsignor Ellis believes that the 
statistical evidence for the failure of 
American Catholic scholars is over- 
whelming. Among his sources for this 
conviction is Who's Who in America. 
In this volume, which offers as its princ- 
iple of selection the listing of “the 
names, not necessarily of the best, but 
rather of the best known,” Catholics do 
not appear in great frequency. But what 
is the true value of this source? Mon- 
signor Ellis, for example, does not ap- 
pear in the current issue. Yet he is the 
author of a distinguished list of publica- 
tions, he is editor of The Catholic Histo- 


rical Review, Secretary of The American | 


Catholic Historical Association, and a 
full professor at The Catholic Univers- 
ity of America, to which he brings great 
honor. 

The reliance on statistics as proof of 
intellectual power in society is the great- 
est disappointment in this essay. For in 
his dependency upon statistics Monsign- 
or Ellis by-passes the really important 
questions relevant to the wellsprings of 
creative intellectual life. Caught in a 


web of figures, he does not distinguish 
between quantity and quality. Here 
Monsignor Ellis’s survey of the envir- 
onment of intellectual achievement falls 
far below the level of an earlier Ameri- 
can thinker’s effort to analyse this 
country’s life of the spirit. In contrast 
to Monsignor Ellis, Emerson, in his Phi 
Beta Kappa address “The American 
Scholar,” delivered in 1837, deliberate- 
ly warned against the quantitative 
approach to intellectual performance. 
Emerson in the last paragraph of his 
famous address asked: 


Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, 
not to be an unit; not to be reckoned one 
character; not to yield that peculiar fruit 
which each man was created to bear, but 
to be reckoned in the gross, in the hun- 
dred, or the thousand, of the party, the sec- 
tion, to which we belong; and our opinion 
predicted geographically, as the north, or 
the south? Not so, brothers and friends— 
please God, ours, shall not be so. 


Mooxsicxor Exuis’s weighing of the 
life of the Catholic scholar in 
America ‘is subject, however, to a criti- 
cism which goes beyond that of his 
(Continued on page 225) 





Poems for the Christmas Season 
By JOHN LOGAN 


SONG FOR CHRISTMAS 


The king has come. 
CHow still he lies.) 


Ring carols, stars! 


Shout, angels! 


CMother, hum lullabies.) 


SAINT ANSELM’S PRIORY 


Ranged in stalls beside 

An altar tapestried and lit 
In beige and cherry tones 
The monks hunch at prayer 
And hang their chants upon 


The incensed air like fabric 

Looped from a light throat’s webbing 
And rise and turn to gain 

And pass with joys of sure 
Tenderness their Bene- 


Dictine kiss of peace. 
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MEMORIAL 


THEODORE 
MAYNARD 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


| FIRST MET Theodore Maynard in the 
summer of 1920 in the little town of 
Carmel on the coast of California. I was 
writing there a book, The Pilgrimage of 
Henry James, and he was on vacation 
from his job of teaching at the Domin- 
ican College in San Rafael. At Carmel 
he and his wife were living in a pic- 
turesque log-cabin where my wife and 
I had lived before them, and we spent 
many an afternoon walking in the 
woods there or about the shore of the 
beautiful Carmel bay. We visited to- 
gether the church and tomb of Junipero 
Serra, and, although I do not remember 
whether we saw Robinson Jeffers then, 
I know that Theodore was already a 
friend of George Sterling. (To mention 
the two best-known California poets.) 
Later our friendship was renewed when 
I visitéd him at San Rafael, as at Em- 
mitsburg and Washington many years 
later. During a period of thirty-six years 
we saw one another often. 

Theodore had recently arrived from 
England when I first knew him in 1920 
—he had come to this country on a lec- 
turing tour—although, ten years before, 
he had spent part of a year as a Con- 
gregational minister in Vermont. He 
had been received into the Catholic 
Church after being twice baptized, first 
as a Methodist, then as a Baptist, in 
England, and indeed his own religious 
experience followed rather closely that 
of Orestes Brownson, whose biography 
he wrote. For, beginning in the extreme 
of Protestant fundamentalism, he en- 
tered the Catholic Church by way of 
Unitarianism; and this gave him a spe- 
cial advantage in explaining the philoso- 
pher when he came to write the most 
scholarly of all his books. But in 1920 
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he was best known as 
a poet, and he thought 
of himself as a poet, 
mainly, to the end. In 
the East, when he first 
arrived, he had met a 
number of American 
poets, two or three of 
whom became his 
friends — among them, 
Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, William Rose 
Benet, Robert Frost 
and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson in New 
Hampshire. Robinson was the un- 
crowned king of the MacDowell Col- 
ony, where Theodore had spent some 
months as one of the guests, with his 
lifelong friends Padraic and Mollie Col- 
um. Reading the proof-sheets of one of 
Edna Millay’s books, he had suggested 
the title which she adopted. This was 
the book that appeared as Second April. 

As a child, Theodore had lived in In- 
dia—his birthplace was Madras—where 
his parents were missionaries at first of 
the Salvation Army and of the English 
Plymouth Brethren later. They had 
gone out to India in a movement that 
was called “Fakirism,” attempting to 
convert the Indians by living like them, 
an impracticable scheme that had been 
suggested by the example of the seven- 
teenth-century Jesuit missionaries. ‘Theo- 
dore’s mother, who was fervently reli- 
gious, was the youngest officer the Sal- 
vation Army had ever known—she had 
joined the army at seventeen; and it was 
evident that Theodore had inherited 
much of his gift from her, as he had 
inherited his father’s cheerfulness and 
courage. (And on that subject I could 





Theodore Maynard: Cheerfulness and courage 


say much, for these qualities in Theo- 
dore held my astonished admiration; but 
“T don’t know how else to act,” he wrote 
with the winningest innocence when 
once I could not help dwelling on 
them.) He liked to remember that, in 
India, on a long journey from the Fish- 
ery Coast, St. Francis Xavier had passed 
near where they were living, and on 
their own missionary journeys the fam- 
ily had visited many a time places where 
the saint himself had preached. To 
Theodore, who learned Tamil as a boy, 
India was always a land of romance, 
and well he remembered the bazaars, 
glowing with brass and embroideries, 
and the strolling conjurers performing 
in the alleys. His memory seemed phe- 
nomenal when, in The World I Saw, 
he recalled the Tamil songs on the 
banyan-bordered roads and the jingle of 
the rings on the iron rod the letter-car- 
riers bore to frighten off the snakes as 
they ran through the night. He saw 
again the bare plains of- cactus, thorn 
and palm and the mountains of Travan- 
core dark-blue under the Southern 
Cross. His parents had lived a nomadic 
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life, and in consequence, he once said, 
he had always been himself a wanderer. 

At ten, returned to England, he knew 
for the first time the moors golden with 
gorse and purple with heather, the 
hedges entangled with honeysuckle and 
the meadows thick with grass and sprin- 
kled in the soft spring sunshine with 
buttercups and daisies. To the end the 
English scene lingered in his’ poems, ex- 
pressing now and then an acute sense 
of exile, waking, when he thought of 
England, 


Pain like wild roses in her brakes, 

A pain as dear as they. 
In “English Weather” he exclaimed 
that, 


in the sun’s own seasons. . 


The world holds nothing like on English 


P55. ; 
Puff-ball, anemone and partridge-feather 
And dog-rose magically mixed together 
With dew-wet gossamers the small spider 
spun! 
. I challenge you to match the English 
=~ _sweather! 


And he continued to express this feel- 
ing even in California where the days 
all seemed grey beside those of England. 
Poetry was. always: the special joy of 
Theodore’s heart, and he grieved that 
he had so few opportunities to write it. 
“I wildly dreamed,” he wrote to me once 
at a time of special stress, “that perhaps 
I would have a chance to produce some 
poetry again.” At critical moments, in 
fact, he continued to produce it; and 
the poems that were perhaps his best 
reflected the taste of the “modern” time 
—they were closer to the seventeenth 
century than to the nineteenth. I think, 
for one, of the superb “Vindication for 
Poets” with which he concluded his 
Collected Poems (1946). Saying that 
these poems should be judged by the 
“very highest standards,” Alfred Noyes 
took for a measure Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, remarking that several were 
“actually better than at least twenty of 
those that Palgrave selected.” And Pal- 
grave had chosen the best of their kind 
over a very long period of time. That 
was a large statement, but, recently re- 
reading these poems myself, I do not 
see how it can be questioned. Theodore 
devoted to poetry two of his own books 
in prose, Our Best Poets, a series of es- 
says, and A Preface to Poetry. This was 
a treatise for all readers that was in- 
formative, highly so, and full of dis- 
criminating criticism. 
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HEODORE had begun to write in Eng- 

land as one of G. K. Chesterton’s 
men, but he was also a contributor to 
A. R. Orage’s The New Age at a time 
when he was about to enter the Prot- 
estant ministry. He moved rather slowly 
in the direction of the Catholic Church 
and at first through the philosophy of 
Distributism, a doctrine to which Hilaire 
Belloc converted him, giving him a copy 
of The Servile State. Then, contributing 
to The New Witness, Theodore fell in 
with the Chesterton brothers, Cecil, the 
first editor, and the great G.K.C., the 
most talked of young man at the mo- 
ment in England. Chesterton wrote an 
introduction to Theodore’s first little 
book of poems, some of which were 
plainly imitations of his master, and it 
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was Chesterton, he said later, who, more 
than any other man, moulded his life. 
He even observed once that, without 
Chesterton’s influence, he would per- 
haps never have written at all, and he 
read Orthodoxy with a kind of rapture. 
For a while he became a Dominican 
novice only to give this intention up 
when he happened to meet his future 
wife. (While he had published his vol- 
ume of poems, she had already .written 
a novel, a much more wonderful thing, 
as it seemed to him.) Many times in 
England he met Louise Imogen Guiney 
before she went to live in Oxford, and 
he saw much of Alice Meynell’s circle, 
marvelling over the unfailing distinction 
that she preserved in her work for all 
the domestic pandemonium of | that 
friendly household. There he heard con- 
stantly of Coventry Patmore and Fran- 
cis Thompson, recently dead, whom 
Theodore himself so greatly resembled 
in appearance, as Alice and . Wilfrid 


Meynell instantly remarked at his first 
meeting with them. 

In those days Francis Thomipson’s pic- 
ture was very familiar to us all, and I 
was struck by the resemblance too when 
I encountered Theodore in a place 
where Franciscan beards were anything 
but common. I was equally struck in 
after years by the wonderful resilience 
with which he rebounded from every 
buffet, the attacks of illness, tubercu- 
losis, asthma, pneumonia, that laid him 
low so often during his life. Only once 
did he seem to be almost too far down 
for work, a time -when, as he wrote to 
me, “Really, I believe the literary life 
is not a profession but a curse.” He was 
lecturing in Canada when he should 
have been in bed, and at the same time 
thwarted in a publishing venture on 
which he had set his heart; but there 
were occasions when, lying on his back, 
unable to stir, in a hospital, he simply 
went on working as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He held the pad of paper up- 
side down over his head, unable to use 
a ._pen, writing in pencil, composing the 
book on Rose Hawthorne Lathrop in 
which he had to follow notes—and how 
he contrived to do that I cannot imag- 
ine. From another hospital, in Baltimore, 
he told me how difficult it was to write 
with his door open all the time, with 
two radios playing different tunes at 
once and everybody talking in the ward. 
How did he do it, I asked myself as year 
after year he turned out lives of St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Vincent de Paul, St. 
Philip Neri, Mother Cabrini, Thomas 
More and Cranmer, De Soto and the 
Conquistadors and St. Francis of Assisi? 
These books all required research, and 
how did he compass that? Here was 
another mystery I never fathomed; he 
seemed to me heroic, and I envied his 
ability, like Anthony Trollope’s, to pro- 
duce 5,000 words a day. He wrote in 
two months The Crown and the Cross, 
a long, well-documented biography of 
Thomas Cromwell. 

It was true that Theodore had years 
of moderate health, and he had many 
other reasons to be happy, especially 
when, after his first wife’s catastrophic 
death, he formed a very fortunate sec- 
ond marriage. His last years were spent 
at Port Washington, in a charming 
house near an old mill about which 
Oliver Gogarty had written a poem, the 
last of half a dozen dwellings in which 

(Continued on page 228) 
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BRIEF LAMENT 


An Author Needs 
A Tough Hide 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Ir I REFRAIN from illustrating from my 
own experience the truth of the 
proposition that an author needs a 
tough hide, this is not because | could 
not find illustrations, but because I be- 
lieve that even serious misfortunes 
should be accepted without complaint 
as the common lot of mankind. Further- 
more the slights and set-backs that an 
author encounters are more than count- 
erbalanced by the enjoyment he finds 
in writing and the freedom the profes- 
sion gives. Finally I think that such 
troubles as I have encountered are rela- 
tively slight, and, in any case, I am not 
addicted to harboring grudges. In short, 
I can regard the contemporary literary 
scene with philosophic good - humor, 
especially regarding myself. 

Yet authors far more famous and suc- 
cessful than I shall ever be, did not al- 
ways allow their fame and success to 
hold them back from grumbling. It is 
true that Dr. Johnson, writing The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, did so dur- 
ing his early years of struggle, before 
he had any idea what glory was to come 
to him. Yet even at that time he was, 
as things went in Grub Street, not bad- 
ly off; so the lines quoted, it should be 
observed, were not made to apply to 
himself: 


Should no Disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy 
shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of.man revers’d for 
thee: 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine 
eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters, to be wise: 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life 
assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 


All that can be said is that no doubt 
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he was thinking of his own case in his 
allusion to melancholy, and perhaps to 
disease; but his bitterness about his 
“patron” was prophetic, for his poem 
was written twenty-six years before his 
celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield. 

That letter of 1775, kept by Chester- 
field, because he was a connoisseur— 
but probably also because he believed 
that his rank made him immune from 
anything a mere scribbler wrote—runs 
in part: “Is not a Patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumb- 
ers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it; till 
I am known, and do not want it. I hope 
it is no very cynical asperity not to con- 
fess obligations where no benefit has 
been received, or to be unwilling that 
the Public should consider me as owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself.” Clearly 
Johnson, who, as Mrs. Boswell re- 
marked, had nothing of the bear but his 
skin, did not have a hide tough enough 
to endure the disregard of a man who 





The above article, written at the re- 
quest of the editor of Books on Trial, 
was completed not long before Mr. 
Maynard's death. He sent it “with some 
little sense of embarrassment,” because, 
he wrote, “I definitely do not feel sorry 
for myself, and take what little difficul- 
ties I have encountered as a matter of 
course; the tally on ihe other side is very 
much greater.” 


had held out expectations of patronage, 
but had done nothing, during the years 
when the great Dictionary was being 
compiled. The result was a majestic 
indignation. 

But if Johnson had ample justification 
for writing as he did, Alexander Pope, 
on the other hand, obtained instant 
fame and became the most fortunately 
situated author of his time. Yet in his 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, along with 


generous praise of his friends, we find: 


Why did I write? what sin to me unknown 

Dipped me in ink, my parents’ or my own? 

As yet a child, not yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed. 

The Muse but served to ease some friend, 
not Wife, 

To help me through this long disease, 
my Life. 


Even there, however, he merely com- 
plains—and with truth—that his life had 
been “a long disease.” Johnson himself 
said that Pope looked somewhat like a 
spider and was “protuberant before and 
behind,” though he also asked, “If Pope 
was not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found?” Whatever faults the two men 
might have had, they are among the 
heroes of letters. 

They are also men who, while they 
may suffer today from neglect, achieved 
triumph during their lifetime. This 
was hardly true of John Keats, though 
Byron in his Don Juan was jauntily in- 
correct in saying that the poet “was 
killed off by one critique,” or 


’T is strange the mind, that fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an 
article. 


Keats was killed by tuberculosis; not 
by anybody's review. Indeed, if there is 
a writer who can be snuffed out in that 
way, the sooner he is snuffed out the 
better. Much better was the philosophy 
of a Pulitzer prize-winner who once 
told me: “I never read any reviews of 
my books, because if they are good, 
they are not good enough, and if they 
are not good, they must be plain maii- 
cious.” 

Much harder to bear than attack is 
neglect, and the loss of one’s vogue is 
worst of all. How Edwin Arlington 
Robinson contrived to exist during his 
early years, when he scarcely ever had 
a poem accepted by an editor, is a 
mystery, even though he did take a 
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From India, carved ivory figures of the Three Kings adoring the Divine Infant 


Christmas 


Angels around Child in Haitian primitive 


The cover illustration and six of the illustrations on these pages are photo- 
graphs of a part of The Thomas More Association's collection of Christmas 
Cribs from many different lands depicting the influence of media and tradi- 
tion on an identical theme. Executed in glazed ceramic, the figures on the 
cover are from a modern French Nativity scene. All of the photographs, ex- 
cept that of the Neapolitan Crib which is an illustration from Nesta de 
Robeck’s new book, ‘The Christmas Crib’’ (Bruce, $3.50), were taken by 
Gabriel Murray of Chicago. 


Molded figures brilliantly hand-colored from Mexico 
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Eighteenth Century Neapolitan Clay figures painted light blue in French Canadian tradition 


Bright colors decorate simple wood carvings from Sweden From Italy, figures and stable carved in wood 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





As I write, highly civilized beings 
are flying overhead, trying to kill 
me.” This striking sentence is taken 
from The Orwell Reader, an anthology 
of George Orwell’s fiction, essays, and 
“reportage” (Harcourt, Brace, $5.95). 
The paradox of savagery issuing from 
civilization, as well as that of the tension 
between man’s creativeness and his ap- 
parent compulsion to destroy, underlies 
much of Orwell’s work. It is reflected as 
well in many other current non-fiction 
reprint titles. 


George Orwell came late to general 


fame, and most readers know him by 
two books only: Nineteen Eighty-Four 
and Animal Farm. Both of these books, 
which seem destined to last, clearly owe 
their qualities to Orwell’s long and bril- 
liant performance as a reporter and 
critic. The Orwell Reader—with its well 
selected passages from such relatively 
unfamiliar titles as Keep the Aspidistra 
Flying and Shooting an Elephant—am- 
ply demonstrates the well of thought 
and experience from which Orwell’s two 
masterpieces were drawn. Behind these 
two books were Orwell’s days in Burma 
as a police officer, his days of being 
“down and out in London and Paris,” 
his experiences in the Spanish Civil 
War, and his struggles as journalist and 
critic. The products of these years are 
interesting in themselves as well as for 
their prefiguration of the prophetic 
novels. The pages excerpted here on, 
say, Orwell’s witnessing a hanging in 
Burma and his days as a charity patient 
in a Paris hospital stand with the best 
prose written in our time. 

Orwell was an unsystematic critic, 
and he had, as Richard H. Rovere notes 
in his introduction, “choler and im- 
patience” like Dr. Johnson’s. Yet his 
criticism was journalism of the highest 
order, as when he defended P. G. 
Wodehouse for his “collaboration” or 
ripped into Tolstoy, or examined Swift 
as a “perverse Tory.” “I Write as I 
Please” is the title of one of his essays; 
it may be taken as indicating the highly 
personal character of all he wrote and 
did. (For a masterful analysis of Or- 
well’s thought, and particularly of his 
relation to Catholicism, see Christopher 
Hollis’ new book, A Study of George 
Orwell, just published by Regnery.) 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


It was George Orwell’s distinctive 
contribution to write of a world in 
gradual disintegration from a jaundiced 
personal view. He wrote always as a 
participant, as a man involved. Valu- 
able as the insights of such a writer can 
be, those of writers who look on great 
events in which they themselves played 
no part are often more sustained and 
balanced. Three outstanding, classic 
works on disintegration and re-formation 
of society from a larger view than the 
personal have come to hand. They are 
The Old Regime and the French Rev- 
olution by Alexis de ‘Tocqueville 
(Anchor Books, $0.95), Thomas Car- 
lyle’s The French Revolution (Heritage- 
Dial, $6.00), and The Making of 
Europe by Christopher Dawson (Meri- 
dian Books, $1.35). 

Tocqueville’s book was first published 
exactly 100 years ago, yet it can be 
read not only as an analysis of the 
most significant and seminal of all 
revolutions, but as a commentary on 
our own time. Cannot the headlines 
from Hungary be interpreted in the 
light of the following? “The social order 
overthrown by a revolution is almost al- 
ways better than the one immediately 
preceding it, and experience teaches us 
that, generally speaking, the most peril- 
ous moment for a bad government is 
one when it seeks to mend its ways.” 
For the intrinsic rather than merely 
superficial ironies of history this great 
book is a superb guide. Tocqueville is 
the voice of reason persuading us that 
the Revolution had to happen; Carlyle 
is the voice of an overwhelming emo- 
tion leading us to the same conclusion. 
With a novelist’s techniques and skills, 
and with a highly personal approach 
that alternately applauds and mocks the 
makers of the Revolution and its vic- 
tims, Carlyle’s great book is history as 
spectacle, a kind of gigantic newsreel. 
Its function is not so much to record or 
to teach history as to provide images 
and- impressions that will last for a life- 
time. This may be a book which can 
be easily “put down,” but once read 
through, it will never be forgotten. The 
Making of Europe, of course, is not 
“literary” in the sense of Carlyle’s book; 


it addresses the intellect, but with such 
a wealth of examples and distinctions 
and refinements of thought that there 
results a superior excitement. 

The period covered in Mr. Dawson’s 
book—which first appeared in 1932—is 
that of the “dark ages,” the period be- 
tween the collapse of the Roman Em- 
pire and the rise of medieval unity in 
the “middle territory, reaching from the 
Loire to the Rhine,’ which was “the 
true homeland of medieval culture and 
the source of its creative and characteris- 
tic achievements.” The impingement of 
other cultures, Nordic, Byzantine and 
Moslem, on Charlemagne’s empire, Mr. 
Dawson shows, formed the crucible out 
of which Europe was made. Out of the 
alliance of the Papacy and the North 
came the Middle Ages; even after the 
two were severed there was, until our 
own day, a cultural unity, in which “the 
Latin grammar took the place of the 
Latin Liturgy as the bond.” 


Four GREAT actors on a much later 
European stage are the subjects of 
biographies just reprinted. In its Great 
Lives Series of brief biographies ($1.50 
each) Macmillian brings to book three 
redoubtable warriors in Oliver Crom- 
well, by C. V. Wedgwood, Marlbor- 
ough, by Maurice Ashley, and Na- 
poleon, by H. Butterfield. Melbourne 
(Grosset, paper at $1.25) by Lord David 
Cecil is the biography of Queen Vic- 
toria’s first Prime Minister. The Great 
Lives volumes are marvels of concision 
—they average 140 pages—and are re- 
markable for how. much is said without 
crowding. The appraisals are just too; 
no “debunking,” but no evading of 
serious issues. For example, we read 
that Cromwell’s Irish policy “cannot be 
defended—he did an ill service to Eng- 
land, and to Ireland irreparable wrong.” 
John Churchill, first Duke of Marl- 
borough, was an even greater soldier 
than Cromwell; he was England’s great- 
est. Yet he was a traitor to his master, 
James II, a low intriguer, and an in- 
credible grasper of money “and titles. 
Mr. Ashley notes all these, along with 
the triumphs. Equally succinct and ob- 
jective is Professor Butterfield’s Na- 
poleon; because of the multiple activi- 
(Continued on page 226) 
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The Hungry Sheep, by Sir David 
Kelly. 244 pp. Newman. $4. 


= CHALLENGING book is useful read- 
ing for anyone who wants to study 
the origins of the chaotic web in which 
the world is now enmeshed. Sir David's 
central theme is the crisis of Western 
civilization with its global ramifications. 
He clearly indicates that the cause of 
this fatal process is the disruption of 
our civilization “through the gradual re- 
jection of the spiritual values on which 
it was built . . . and the disintegration 
can only be arrested by our conscious 
reacceptance of those values.” The po- 
litical, social and economic difficulties 
of our time are only secondary manifes- 
tations of the spiritual crisis. 

This basic thesis suggested the struc- 
ture of the book: Part I deals with “The 
Surface,” and Part II with “The Deeper 
Currents.” The surface means primarily 
the pressing political and economic prob- 
lems of our contemporary world society. 
Among these ranks first the unique char- 
acter of the Soviet Empire which domi- 
nates almost the entire Euro- Asiatic 
plain and is guided in domestic and for- 
eign relations by a comprehensive sys- 
tem of doctrines. The author questions 
the validity of Toynbee’s suggestion con- 
cerning Western aggressiveness toward 
Russia since, in reality, she has been a 
conquering expansionist power for more 
than three centuries. 

The Soviet Union, however, is not 
the only complicating factor in world 
affairs. The great changes which have 
taken place in international relations 
since the first World War have been 
characterized in democratic countries by 
the increasing influence of an unin- 
formed mass opinion on the conduct of 
foreign policy and by great confusion 
in leadership. Certain untoward devel- 
opments in Great Britain and a wrong 
turn in colonial policy are treated in 
special chapters, almost as case studies 
in the general turmoil. 

Part II is an analysis of the develop- 
ment: of important ideas in the field of 
history, religion, philosophy, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology and sociology. The im- 
pact of ideas on institutions, practices 
and the general course of recent history 
is presented with rare lucidity. Modern 
nationalism, Nazism and the Soviet sys- 
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tem are dramatic examples of the prac- 
tical importance of ideas. Chapters on 
the old and new perspectives of history 
are an indictment of trends representing 
modernity, for example the pragmatism 
and existentialism of modern apostles 
such as Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 
and of some undesirable effects of mod- 
ern education and mass civilization. 
The author rejects the conclusions of 
Spengler, Toynbee and other charters 
of historical cycles about the inevitable 
disintegration of Western civilization. 
In the chapter on psychoanalysis a sharp 
criticism of the exaggeration of Freud- 
ianism forms the overture to an ener- 
getic defense of the caveman who was 
in many ways more sensible than his 
more refined successor. 

This reviewer could not agree more 
wholeheartedly with the author’s view 
that Western civilization is not a geo- 
graphical concept. All people who ac- 
cepted Christianity and with it the 
values of the Greco-Roman world, be- 
long to Western civilization wherever 
they live. The fading away of the spir- 
itual values of the West and its iden- 
tification with material well-being and 
technology, power and _ imperialism, 
greatly contributed to the loss of respect 
which the Western nations have suf- 
fered in the last decades. The position 
of the West has been further deteri- 
orated by the fashionable idea of the 
spiritual superiority of the “East.” Sir 
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David’s examination suggests that the 
great religions of the East—Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Shintoism and Is- 
lamism—have no real message for the 
West. 

In this age of fallacies when popular 
slogans are frequently considered part 
of historical insight or scholarship, many 
passages of Sir David's book are like a 
fresh breeze in a stuffy room. Some of 
his allegations, however, may provoke 
justified criticisms and the basic prob- 
lem remains. Although we have reached 
the brink of the precipice, how far is it 
possible to eliminate untoward develop- 
ments and turn back the wheels of his- 
tory to a more harmonious and less com- 
plicated era? 

The disproportion between the mag- 
nitude and intricacy of this problem and 
the size of the book is obvious. Volumes, 
if not libraries, could be written to dis- 
cuss some of the major contentions of 
the author, but he has succeeded in 
presenting them in a very readable man- 
ner in a short compass with a “fraction 
of the evidence and illustrations” nec- 
essary for defense “against hostile spe- 
cialists.” In this latter group Sir David 
probably included the textbook writers 
and, in general, the orthodox academic 
intellectuals “who can pick holes, anal- 
yze, quote each other, snigger at the 
now unorthodox traditional values, but 
too often are happy in a purely negative 
role and boast that they can give no 
coherent inspiring message.” This view 
dictated the title of the book, taken from 
Milton’s elegy Lycidas. 

beet hungry sheep look up, and are not 

fed. 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist 


they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


STEPHEN D. KeErrTEsz 


The Fate of East Central Europe, 
edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. 463 
pp. University of Notre Dame 
Press. $6.25. 


je the last decade the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of 
the University of Notre Dame has spon- 
sored a number of excellent studies on 
international affairs. The present vol- 
ume, in addition to attaining the same 
high standards as the previous ones 
sponsored by the Committee, is probably 
more timely than any other current book 
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on international relations, for its pub- 
lication coincides with the outbreak in 
the East Central European States of re- 
volt against more than a decade of domi- 
nation by the armed might of Soviet 
Russia. 

Although this volume is sub-titled 
“Hopes and Failures of American For- 
eign Policy,” the study is not limited to 
an .analysis of the fate of East Central 
Europe insofar as the fate of those states 
relates to the hopes and failures of 
American foreign policy. Instead, the 
work endeavors to “reconstruct carefully 
the record of the past and examine the 
methods and results of the Communist 
conquest” in the subjugated East Euro- 
pean States. As that record is historically 
reconstructed special emphasis is placed 
upon the points at which it relates to 
the policies and “hopes and failures” of 
the United States. 

During World War I the nationalist 
aspirations of the East European States 
served as a powerful stimulus for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s efforts on behalf of self- 
determination for the Baltic States. But 
the beginning of World War II saw 
American policies and hopes smashed, 
and the East European States obliterated 
by the combined treachery and brutal- 
ity of Russian Communists and German 
Nazis. And after Allied arms had 
crushed Nazism and terminated World 
War II, Soviet Communism effectively 
blocked the Allied plans for free and 
independent East European States, hold- 
ing them subject by a pitiless applica- 
tion of ideology and force. The Fate of 
East Central Europe details and docu- 
ments the manner in which all this was 
done. 

In a very good introductory chapter 
Dr. Kertesz makes a concentrated anal- 
ysis of the overall political situation in 
the East European States. The next 
three chapters study “the course of 
American policy” in the area. Eleven fol- 
lowing chapters deal with the situation 
within each country. Two more chap- 
ters study the “economic framework” of 
the region as it relates to the Soviet 
Union, while the final chapter studies 
the development of “American ideas for 
a free East Central Europe.” The au- 
thors are all specialists. 

It will be difficult to find a better 
book for understanding the conditions 
and causes of the East Central Euro- 
pean revolt against Soviet domination. 

Apert H. Miter 
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The End of the Modern World, by 
Romano Guardini. 133 pp. Sheed 
and Ward. $2.75. 


HIS LITTLE work consists: of three 

lectures originally presented by the 
author as preliminary to his considera- 
tions on Pascal. The first describes the 
world picture of the Middle Ages, the 
second the birth of the Modern World, 
and the third its dissolution. The present 
edition includes a succinct, sympathetic 
introduction by Frederick D. Wilhelm- 
sen. 

Guardini’s thesis is that until now 
man built his present on his past, but 
today’s break with the past is absolute, 
and the future will, in a real sense, 
have no relation to the present or the 
past. Guardini sees medieval man as 
“interested in building his world out 
of the content of Revelation and upon 


the principles and insights of classical” 


philosophy,” whereas modern man is 
preoccupied with experiment and with 
criticizing traditional knowledge. Mod- 
ern man replaced God with Nature, ob- 
jectivity of thought with subjectivity, and 
engaged in a general secularization of 
both his intellectual and his social life. 

We have reached the end of the mod- 
ern age, Guardini holds, where man is 
treated like a thing instead of a person, 
where social thought’ is fragmentized 
into psychology, sociology and the like, 
which fail to grasp man as he is. “They 
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approach him, but they never truly find 
him. They handle him, but they never 
grip him as he actually is. They take 
hold of him by statistics; they integrate 
him into organizations; they put him 
into use. Forever they play out the same 
grotesque and fearful comedy, but its 
incidents strike always upon a phan- 
tom.” Thus is created the man of the 
future, Mass Man, “who is absorbed by 
technology and: rational abstraction.” 

This is a hard book to evaluate brief- 
ly. Its excellent features include Guar- 
dini’s incisive remarks about deperson- 
alization, about secularization and the 
social sciences, about the technological 
mind. Anyone who blandly accepts cur- 
rent developments should read this book; 
it will start him thinking. But most per- 
sons who are ready to accept Guardini’s 
general critique of modern society will 
believe that he overshot the mark in 
The End of the Modern World. The 
historian, for example, will protest that 
the new age is not as totally and abso- 
lutely different from the past as Guar- 
dini claims. The historian will also pro- 
test that the author caricatures certain 
aspects of the past by not giving them 
rounded treatment in their historical 
setting. That, perhaps, is exactly what 
Guardini set out to do, for one can re- 
veal submerged features of a portrait 
most strikingly by caricature. The book 
is stimulating, at any rate, and even 
those who do not agree with it entirely 
will profit from the reading of it, and 
will appreciate it. 

Tuomas P, Neti 


South Africa in Transition. Text by 
Alan Paton. Photographs by Dan 
Weiner. 83 pp. Scribners. $5. 


A™s Patron, author of Cry, The Be- 
loved Country and Too Late the 
Phalarope, supplies the documentary 
text which accompanies the eighty-two 
photographs of this book. A native of 
South Africa, Mr. Paton is concerned 
here, as he is in his novels, with the 
transition his country is experiencing. 
In the introduction he surveys the 
immediate and remote causes of this tri- 
partite development stressing the fact 
that South Africa’s present position is 
due primarily to the industrial revolu- 
tion which began in 1886 with the dis- 
covery of rich gold deposits and the con- 
sequent founding of the city of Johan- 
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nesburg. As in every country which has 
experienced industrial expansion, South 
Africa is faced with problems resulting 
from the movement of a rural people— 
in this case a tribal people—to industrial 
areas which had not anticipated the 
needs and the tensions of a concentrated 
population. An impediment to the solu- 
tion of the socio-economic problem in 
South Africa is the heterogeneous pop- 
ulation. Mr. Paton’s brief history of the 
development of the country explains 
why it took over 300 years for a people, 
now hesitantly rubbing elbows in the 
occupations which industry has opened 
to them, to feel the stirrings of a sense 
of nationalism. 

Mr. Paton and Mr. Weiner, who took 
the pictures while on a tour of South 
Africa, rely on no graphs or charts to 
explain South Africa’s problem. With 
the photographs these are not neces- 
sary. Even Mr. Paton’s narrative is re- 
strained. The faces of the people photo- 
graphed—and over half the illustrations 
are of the people—take the place of 
charts and graphs and the descriptive 
language of the novelist. This is no 
mere picture book to glance through; 
rather the pictures bear study, for they 
express better than thousands of words 
the emotion and dignity of a people who 
are confusedly aware that the transition 
in which they are taking part is a stage 
in the journey “to a day when no skill, 
no knowledge, no occupation, and there- 
fore no right and no responsibility, will 
be closed to Africans.” 

Betry Turznikx 


The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Re- 
lations, by John La Farge, S.J. 
190 pp. Hanover House. $2.95. 


% THis first volume of the Catholic 
Viewpoint Series, Father La Farge 
gives the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church on racism and race relations 
without equivocation. The current furor 
over the desegration order of the Su- 
preme Court gives this book timeliness. 

Catholics believe that Christ re- 
deemed all men. Therefore, all men are 
brothers under the Fatherhood of God— 
since every man was created by God— 
despite such accidentals as skin color or 
place of origin. Racial discrimination is 
immoral, for it is not a question of so- 
cial custom or tradition but one of funda- 
mental truth. 
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A group of Africans 
Photographs by Dan Weiner for 


Father La Farge gives a few examples 
of the bitterness of segregation and dis- 
crimination, and he tells of a few Cath- 
olic institutions which have abandoned 
these un-Christian ideas, following upon 
the Supreme Court decision, as well as 
some which had long been integrated. 
The author also gives particular credit to 
the strong stand in opposition to racial 
discrimination taken by Archbishops 
Ritter and Rummel and Bishop Waters. 
But it is not made very clear that any 
Catholic institution should not have 
had to wait for court backing to prac- 
tice the Catholic religion in its entirety, 
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especially as the much-discussed Su- 
preme Court opinion applies, of course, 
only to institutions under governmental 
control. 

This. volume is somewhat disappoint- 
ing because of its sketchiness, brought 
about by its attempt to cover every an- 
gle of the matter in a small compass. 
Some of the projects discussed by Fa- 
ther La Farge are hardly apropos in a 
book ostensibly devoted to an exposition 
of the Catholic viewpoint on race rela- 
tions, even though they are worthwhile 
in themselves. 


Rosert L. CAMPBELL 
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Abbe Pierre Speaks, translated by 
Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb. 203 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


— PIERRE speaks in this volume 
to different groups and, through 
them to all of us, of the sorrows and 
accomplishments of the Ragpickers of 
Emmaus. The group originated when 
the Abbe, then a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, gave shelter to a man 
on the verge of suicide. By inviting him 
and then other truly down-and-out souls 
to share his home and help repair it, the 


Abbe first made a suitable meeting place 


for Catholic groups in Paris. 

From such a modest beginning came 
a dramatic shake-up of the French con- 
science, so long unmindful of the plight 
of those who literally had no shelter. 
The Emmaus group managed to pro- 
vide simple decent homes with privacy 
for several hundred families who, be- 
fore, were allowed to die legally because 
they were unable to obtain a govern- 
ment permit to build a shelter legally. 
As the Abbe points out, though his rag- 
pickers sometimes broke laws to save 
these families, it is not they who are 
at fault but the law which is so in error 
toward the dignity of man. 

The volume is full of dramatic stories 
of assistance to those who could bear 
no more. The best known is the radio 
appeal which the poor of Emmaus made 
in benalf of the wretched poor during 
the terrible cold of February, 1954. 
Millions of francs and bundles of cloth- 


ing came out of hiding as the heart of 4 


Paris awakened to the need of its freez- 
ing citizens. 

It is this awakening of the heart, far 
more than a torrent of funds, for which 
the Abbe consistently pleads in each of 
his talks. Unless we who have plenty 
help those who have none and are aware 
of their plight, we will have no peace. 
As the Abbe points out, ‘the less we do 
now, the more each succeeding genera- 
tion will have to do as those who grow 
up in wretched misery become public 
charges—as assuredly they will. 

The Abbe speaks a simple, well-trans- 
lated plea that we awaken our hearts 
to others’ needs. He pleads that we, as 
citizens, awaken our governments, 
whether in America or abroad, to the 
need for housing bills and slum clear- 
ance to help those who need a chance 
to live as human beings for the first time. 
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The saintly character of the Abbe is 
obvious in the illustrations in the book 
as well as in his speeches. For, in them, 
shine forth his love of the poor, his 
anger at injustice, his annoyance at 
fawning praise and, most delightfully, 
his humor. 

The Abbe does indeed speak almost 
as a prophet pointing to man’s indiffer- 
ence to his fellows and his need to be- 
come poor thus drawing rich and poor 
to Christ for love of Him. The direct 
simplicity of the Abbe’s plea should hit 
home to all but the most heartless reader. 

ELLEN Locue 


Mental Health in Childhood, by 
Charles L. C. Burns. 86 pp. Fides. 
$2.75. 


y= DELIBERATELY brief book by Dr. 
Charles Burns, who is a psychiatrist 
in a Child Guidance Clinic in England, 
is a superb, concise commentary based 
upon the analytical approach to the 
understanding of the development of 
mental health in children. It is outstand- 
ing not only for the authors’ ease and 
clarity in the handling of the dynamics 
of psychic development, but further 
marked by a reassuring familiarity with 
an ethical and cultural breadth of 
thought. 

Dr. Burns’ information is illuminated 
by his respect and understanding of a 
broad selection of references outside the 


analytical field, including Herbert Read 


on the teaching of art and St. John 
Bosco on theories of education. But in 
keeping with the tone of the book none 
of those is overwhelming, although it is 
always stimulating. 

Moving with kindliness, medical 
authority and respect for reader and 
patient, Dr. Burns briefly introduces the 
problems of maladjustment in children. 
He includes their treatment and devel- 
opment, and adolescence and social de- 
linquency. He sums up with a discus- 
sion of the conscience and of education 
which again reveals the impressive com- 
bination of medical information with 
social and personal integration blended 
into a total approach to the personality. 

It is a tribute to Fides press that such 
a well designed and intelligently con- 
ceived book emerges from a Catholic 
psychiatrist and a Catholic press. Cer- 
tainly it is an example of the growing 
reduction in tension between religion 
and psychoanalysis, which is being re- 
placed by critical analysis and mutual 
self examination. Dr. Burns’ book should 
become a standard companion to such 
volumes as those by Dr. Spock and Dr. 
Gesell for all who are interested in child 
development. 

Rosert A. HoizHaurr 


The Circle of Guilt, by Frederic 
Wertham, M.D. 211 pp. Rhine- 
hart. $3. 


Or Aprit 30, 1955 in New York City, 
seventeen year old Puerto Rican 
Frank Santana killed fifteen year old 
Bill Blankenship. The newspapers head- 
lined the story: “Model Boy 15 Killed 
by Thug 17—Street Fight Leads to Mur- 
der.” Behind this headline, Doctor 
Fredric Wertham, head of the LaFargue 
Clinic and consulting psychiatrist of 
Queens Hospital, searches for the true 
story of this so-called “hoodlum.” In his 
previous book Seduction of the Inno- 
cent Dr. Wertham proved that crime 
comics have a tremendous influence 
upon our children. In his latest book Dr. 
Wertham is able to prove this “seduc- 
tion” by his clinical examination of 
Santana. Here we see the terrible re- 
sponsibility which society today has in 
the crimes of our juveniles. 

He first details the story of the crime 
as related by the newpapers. Next he 
tells about his contact with Santana as 
the psychiatrist who was hired by the 
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defense. Santana, a boy of seventeen 
years, with a certain quiet shyness which 
the newspapers called “no emotion,” was 
born in Puerto Rico. His father died 
when hg.was four years old and he came 
to this country with his mother in 1953. 
No delinquencies were reported until 
the last six months before the crime. He 
became a truant from school and went 
instead to the movies every day. 

About these he admitted “each picture 
has two or three murders—people are al- 
ways killed in the pictures.” In most of 
these movies offered to Santana “vio- 
lence and murder are depicted as a 
natural part of existence—life is cheap.” 

In his chapter entitled “Creeps” 
(crime comic books) Dr. Wertham de- 
tails the influence of comics on Santana 
who admitted that he had two or three 
hundred in his collection. He read about 
five “creeps” every day. Here is the list 
of some of them: The Vault Creep, The 
Vault of Fear, Crime Does Not Pay, 
Super-Man, Bat Man, Cowboy’s Myster- 
ies! Wertham computes that in. the com- 
ic books and the movies he had seen at 
least 22,000 homicides “that is what we 
pumped into this boy’s head—we teach 
him to kill and then when he does it, we 
try to kill him, just like a plot in the 
‘Creeps.’” Even the Beretta gun which 
Santana purchased after he was threat- 
ened on Thursday before the crime, was 
advertised in the comics. 


Although Dr. Wertham says nobody 


can say at what precise moment a wrong 
reading diet begins to do harm, the one 
lesson which the comics and the movies 
instilled in Santana was “that only 
through lawlessness and violence can 
we get things done.” In his remarkable 
chapter on the Puerto Rican problem he 
concludes that the adult American atti- 
tude toward Puerto Ricans was the most 
potent, the most traumatic factor in 
Santana’s dislocation. The Puerto Rican 
does not produce the conflict in New 
York but is the victim of it. 

The author goes through many pages 
to show we cannot solve the problem by 
saying that the home is the solution. 
“A hundred years ago the home could 
guard the children’s safety—today with 
the new technological advances a mod- 
ern parent cannot possibly carry this 
responsibility. Today irresponsible adults 
show our youth the incentives, the blue- 
prints and the weapons for delinquen- 
cy.” Dr. Wertham insists that there are 
social causes for today’s delinquency. 

The Circle of Guilt is a book which 
all of us who deal with youth must read. 
It recalls Cardinal Spellman’s recent ad- 
dress in Buffalo to the Arch-confraterni- 
ty of Christian Doctrine: “It’s the fault 
of priests, teachers and parents who do 
do not continually work and pray to 
stop the modern avalanche of vulgar, 
degrading books and entertainment.” 
How to reconcile censorship of comic 
books and freedom of the press is a 
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Story of the Beretta gun in a children’s comic book 
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challenge for us today. To raise our 
voices in holy horror at juvenile delin- 
quency and then do nothing about the 
moral climate in which we force our 
juveniles to live is hypocrisy. As Werth- 
am says “we keep asking for more and 
more money for investigation and _re- 
search—meanwhile leaving the young- 
sters to shift for themselves.” Read the 
Circle of Guilt and you will probably 
place yourself some place right in that 
circle! 
Rev. Epwarp Herr 


The Anti-Capitalistic Mentality, by 
Ludwig von Mises. 114 pp. Van 
Nostrand. $3.75. 


Ee: IS EVIDENTLY an important book 
if one judges by the number of 
prominent and favorable reviews given 
it in many national periodicals. At least 
it is important to the readers of these 
publications who are perplexed by 
what is for them an extremely im- 
portant question: why the anti-capital- 
istic mentality in face of the wondrous 
effects of capitalism, particularly in 
America?—the “supreme paradox of the 
present age” as one reviewer put it. 

There is nothing paradoxical about 
it—or supreme. Obviously the question 
presupposes the perfection of capitalism 
which is the issue at stake. Indeed there 
are masses of men who do not consider 
capitalism the greatest invention of man 
since the wheel. Von Mises is not one 
of them. He is even more optimistic 
than the nineteenth century’s top pro- 
moter of capitalism, Cobden of the Man- 
chester School. Nor is there even a 
minute crevice in his thought for a 
minutely better system. If any change 
is to take place it is only in the direc- 
tion of more capitalism. 

Now it would seem that one who 
defends a system which is assumed per- 
fect—laissez-faire capitalism in this case 
—can only conclude that its critics are 
irrational. And such is very much the 
content of von Mises explanation of 
the anti-capitalistic mentality. 

To see the logic of his argument one 
has only to note an obviously crucial 
facet of the nature of capitalism—capital- 
ism according to von Mises, that is. “The 
profit system makes those men prosper 
who have succeeded in filling the wants 
of the people in the best possible and 
cheapest way.” It is the “sway of the 
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principle, to each according to his ac- 
complishments.” And most succinctly 
and generally: “The much talked 
about sternness of capitalism consists in 
the fact that it handles everybody ac- 
cording to his contribution to the well- 
being of his fellow men.” And so it fol- 
lows that it is—in a market not sabotaged 
by government imposed restrictions— 
exclusively your fault if you do not out- 
strip the chocolate king, the movie star 
and the boxing champion. The unsuc- 
cessful “reads in the eyes of his wife 
and his children the silent reproach: 
‘Why have you not been smarter?” In 
a word the anti-capitalistic mentality is 
“sour grapes.” 

Capitalism is god-like in its judgment 
of men; it never makes mistakes. It is 
as absurd to criticize capitalism as it is 
to criticize a god; your very criticism 
condemns you to the outer darkness of 
failure. Therefore this reviewer will 
leave. all criticism to the intellectuals, 
a particularly damnable group of critics 
in von Mises’ eyes. And this reviewer 
is certainly not one of “the Hollywood 
and Broadway communists” who, “agi- 
tated by anxiety,” “fears the unknown 
newcomers, the vigorous youths who 
will supplant him in the favor of the 
public.” Least of all can one run the 
risk of linking oneself with “the role 
which the world’s most famous strip- 
tease artist played in the American radi- 
cal movement.” It is bad enough not 
being “smarter” without having yet 
another reason for that look of “silent 
reproach” in the eyes of one’s wife and 
children. 

R. W. FAuLHaBEr 


The Christian Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by Etienne Gil- 
son. Translated by L. K. Shook, 
C.S.B. 502 pp. Random House. 
$7.50. 


I» THE worps of the author, this book 
is the “English equivalent” of the 
fifth edition of the French work Le 
Thomisme, Introduction a la philosophie 
de saint Thomas d’Aquin of 1948. A 
difficult task has been performed with 
remarkable grasp of the philosophical 
thought and the two idioms. The work 
in English bears the marks not only of 
the revision and correction of the French 
edition, without “any essential differ- 
ence on the whole,” but also of the 
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progress in the thought of Gilson toward 
a more perfect and profound Thomism. 

After an incomparable Introduction, 
which seems to this reviewer to place 
the philosophy of St. Thomas in its true 
position in Aquinas theology as no other 
writer has been able to do in our time, 
the work deals with God, in part one, 
Nature, in part two, Morality, in part 
three. There follows an appendix by 
I. T. Eschmann, O.P., which contains 
a Catalog of St. Thomas’ Works; within 
the compass of fifty-nine pages the stu- 
dent is given as precise and concise a 
summary as present-day scholarship can 
furnish. The notes, also translated by 
Father Shook, the analytical index and 
the index of proper names, are excellent. 

There is so much that is rich and 
vital in this work, so much that we 
might almost call definitive Thomism, 
that the appreciative reviewer is lost in 
the abundance. To this reviewer most 
striking is Gilson’s own originality 
wedded with deep fidelity and loyalty 
to Thomas, his stress of the “Christian” 
philosophy, and his grasp of Thomism 
as “existential.” “The peculiar work of 
St. Thomas has been to carry on into 
the interior of being itself. He has 
pushed back as far as the secret princ- 
iple which establishes, not the actuality 
of being as substance, but the actuality 
of being as being . . . . An ontology 
like this sacrifices nothing of the intel- 
ligible reality accessible to man under 
the form of concepts. Like Aristotle’s, it 
never grows tired of analyzing, classify- 
ing, defining. But it always remembers 
that in what is most intimate to itself, 


the real object it is struggling to define is 
incapable of definition.” 

This Christian philosophy with its 
sharpened presentation of being “comes 
to grips with the secret energy which 
causes its object.” It is not the victim of 


its own limitations, for it “finds in the , 


direction of its limitations the principles 
of its very fertility.” It cannot come to 
the end of its enquiry because “its end 
is beyond what it can enclose within the 
bounds of a definition.” We know that 
existence “is there” for we “can locate 
it by an act of judgment, as the hidden 
root of what we can see.and of what we 
can attempt to define.” Thus conceived 
this Thomism is not limited to what the 
human mind knew about being in the 
thirteenth century, nor can “it be 
checked by what we know about it in 
the twentieth.” 

Most sublime of all is the God-ward 
slant presented so beautifully. God is 
intimate in all things. In Thomas God 
is expressed in a “language of pure idea” 
(that may be compared to the insight of 
the great mystics). These ideas are nour- 
ished on a desire for Him and are 
directed to the satisfying of this deep 
desire. A universe in which everything 
possesses its own “act-of-being” must 
have deep within it, united yet distinct, 
the “Act-of-Being,” which is God. This 
Thomism of Thomas as presented by 
Gilson has a challenge for the modern 
mind, for its invites us‘to look beyond 
“present-day science toward that primi- 
tive energy from which both knowing 
subject and the object known arises.” 

Throughout the work there is Gilson’s 
unique power of penetration into the 
reality of his historic subject, almost to 
the point of identification. But it is al- 
ways with critical acumen and compre- 
hensive balance of judgment and the 
dignity which belongs to the noble 
original mind. This book deserves every 
commendation. We hope it will be 
widely read and studied. 

Epwin G. Karssr, C.PP.S. 


Criticism and Censorship, by Walter 
Kerr. 86 pp. Bruce. $2.75. 


B hu PROBLEM OF censorship, as Wal- 
ter Kerr rightly points out in this ex- 
cellent little work, has come to be asso- 
ciated in a peculiar—and quite unwar- 
ranted — way with Catholicism. Not 
every proponent of censorship is a Cath- 
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olic, and within the Church there are 
many who oppose it vigorously; but 
large numbers of non-Catholic critics 
and educated persons tend to think of 
the Church as exercising an oppressive 
function over the arts, ready to pounce 
on them the minute they seem to be 
getting out of hand. Catholics them- 
selves receive an enormous amount of 
gratuitous advice (and warnings) about 
what they should and should not read 
and look at, and many wrongly assume 
that all such advice is official and bind- 
ing. It is therefore important to have a 
work which will give some indication of 
how an intelligent and cultivated Cath- 
olic stands on such matters. 

Mr. Kerr, the distinguished drama 
critic of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, does this admirably. In only eighty- 
six pages exhaustive treatment is out of 
the question, but within its limitations 
this book gives us superb insights and 
carefully balanced reasoning on a very 
thorny problem. Mr. Kerr is opposed to 
censorship; it is a greater evil, he thinks, 
than the evil it seeks to ward off. The 
censor, even granting the unlikely prem- 
ise that he has a well-developed critical 
sense, is actually employing a double 
standard: he is judging a work both 
from an aesthetic and a moral stand- 
point, and putting the latter first when 
it should come second. 

How can the general adult public— 
both potential censor and interested lay- 
man—develop artistic taste to a point 
where it will be able to appreciate a 
work of art qua art, without being 
harmed by any deviations from accepted 
morality which it may seemingly con- 
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tain? Mr. Kerr looks for an answer in 
the most neglected of all the branches 
of philosophy—the science of aesthetics. 
He deplores the fact that most univer- 
sities, Catholic as well as secular, have 
neglected aesthetics in their curricula, 
so that the interested student is hard put 
to pursue his work in this field. “We 
need knowledge desperately,” he says. 
“We need two kinds: philosophical 
knowledge of the nature of art arrived 
at by the exercise of the human reason; 
the scientific knowledge of the effects 
of art arrived at by the accumulation of 
statistical data.” He has himself made 
a small byt outstanding contribution to 
the first kind by his insights into the 
notion of catharsis put forward in Aris- 
totle’s Poetics. 

The profusion of the arts today has 
given the issue of censorship a greater 
urgency than it has ever had before; as 
this book claims, the advocates of both 
sides are lined up for an all-out, “either- 
or” battle. In such a state of affairs, clear 
thinking is needed. Mr. Kerr’s thinking 
is not only clear, but brilliantly stated; 
and his book is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the subject yet 
made by a Catholic. 

Cuartes A. FECHER 


The Persimmon Tree, by Peter 
Viereck. 80 pp. Scribners. $3. 


fs EWARE, Dr. Viereck, another Pulitzer 
Prize probably will be yours for 
that new book of poems entitled The 
Persimmon Tree. 

This first book of poetry by Dr. Vier- 
eck in four years has been long overdue, 
but it is definitely worth waiting for. 
He calls the poems pastoral and lyrical, 
but do not, therefore, think them to be 
light and flighty. They are more like 
exuberant spring in fresh thought than 
in expression.. Beauty, moreover, is 
everywhere. 

The contents are divided into sec- 
tions: Pastoral, Lyrical, Topical, and 
Five Roman Cadences. The reader is 
not far into the first section when “A 
Walk on Moss” delights with five pas- 
sages about two lovers in a garden: 
“They walk as timelessly as moss spells 
out/ To every step the Braille of ‘dream 
forever. / Where ‘forever’ means an 
hour’s walk on Moss.” 

Not all the poems are so evident, as 
the three closing stanzas of “At the 
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River Charles” verify. “But Will rules 
surfaces and never. secrets;/ You must 
escape me till I set you free” .. . “But 
wakefulness commands not shapes but 
shadows,/ I cannot wake you till you 
teach me sleep” . . . “But sight sees not 
the vision but the view./ I can not see 
you till 1 doubt my eyes.” 

The above passages convince most 
Catholics that Peter Viereck should 
have no trouble in accepting unseen 
Catholic Faith. Most of the poetry was 
written during the past year in Italy 
while Dr. Viereck lectured on American 
poetry at the University of Florence. 
The last poems are grouped under the 
title of “Five Roman Cadences.” Their 
paradoxical phrases please and compel 
study. Peter Viereck has now solidified 
his position as a major American poet. 


Rev. ANtHony J. VADER 


The Story of Jazz, by Marshall 
Stearns. 367 pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5.75. 


Azz is at present in one of its recur- 

rent periods of diffusion, a time of 
fresh enthusiasms and -new audiences 
for this distinctively American musical 
idiom. This is one of the reasons which 
make Mr. Stearns’ contribution to jazz 
history and analysis especially valuable, 
since the expressive content of jazz be- 
comes more accessible to the new lis- 
tener if he knows something about the 
antecedents of this music. 


Almost all of the first half of the book 
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is devoted to a painstaking effort to 
trace the sources from which jazz de- 
rives, conducted with more scholarly 
care than is usually employed on this 
subject which does not quite have the 
sanction of academic respectability. Mr. 
Stearns makes it clear that jazz was not 
born in a sudden burst of incandescence 
from Buddy Bolden’s legendary horn, 
but was a gradual emergence to which 
various musical traditions contributed. 
The prime ingredients were West Af- 
rica’s poly-rhythmic music, and the pecu- 
liarly expressive pitch, “blue tonality,” 
which, according to Mr. Stearns, is de- 
rived from African vocal music. Euro- 
pean instrumentation and harmony were 
also involved in the blending process. 
The retention of West African musical 
elements was facilitated by the strange 
and contradictory position of the Negro 
in American society, one of neither com- 
plete rejection nor full assimilation. 

Having given such an extensive treat- 
ment to what is essentially the pre-his- 
tory of jazz, Mr. Stearns does not dis- 
cuss its further evolution with equal thor- 
oughness. He makes clear, however, the 
nature of the broad changes which took 
place, without cataloging all the indi- 
vidual innovators. Each chronological 
period in the history of this young art 
has some characteristics that seem pre- 
eminent. The swing era of the thirties, 
for example, is seen now as a period of 
popularization, when the reach of jazz 
was extended by the big bands, such as 
Benny Goodman’s, which acquired a pop- 
ular following formerly held only by 
bands purveying a diluted and somewhat 
rancid semblance of jazz. The forties, 
again, appear as a time of radicalism; 
harmonies were complicated, and the 
conception of rhythm altered. The rev- 
olutionaries met a confused reaction: “I 
don’t want you playing that Chinese 
music in my band,” yelled Cab Callo- 
way to Dizzy Gillespie. 

A major point which escapes critics 
educated in the academic tradition of 
European music who disparage jazz, is 
that the criteria of valuation by which 
European music is appraised are not 
adequate when applied to jazz. This 
point is elaborated with lucidity. 

The book is recommended equally to 
those who have already acquired a love 
of jazz, and to those who are merely 
curious. It is wide in scope and gener- 
ous to all embattled factions within jazz. 

OraF MENpD 
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Willa Cather in Europe, with intro- 
duction and notes by George N. 
Kates. 178 pp. Knopf. $3. 


[ uaz THE SUMMER of 1902 when 
Willa Cather was twenty-eight and 
her writing career lay wholly before her, 
she and a friend, Isabelle McClung, took 
a trip to England and France. To help 
defray expenses, Miss Cather wrote a 
series of travel articles for a weekly 
newspaper in her home town, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. From these impressions dur- 
ing her first encounter with an older 
society, George N. Kates has selected 
fourteen of the most “significant” to the 
world of literature. These he es labor- 
iously annotated as if each were essential 
to a complete understanding of Willa 
Cather. 

Even a cursory reading of the articles 
themselves, however, makes it at once 
apparent that Miss Cather, at least, was 
not confusing her job as a reporter with 
her development as an author. In other 
words, she was far more conscious of 
her readers, her purpose, and the occas- 
ion than she was of any artistic endeav- 
or. Willa Cather, the high school teacher 
who had to supplement her salary with 
a job of reporting on the side, can be 
found here on every page. Willa Cather, 
the artist, can be found only in some of 
her twelve novels and three collections 
of short stories. 

What, then, is the value of this book? 
For those who have read the fiction or 
for scholars who are interested in any- 
thing related to genesis of a work of 
art, this book will indicate some of Willa 
Cather’s major interests as they were 
developing. In her observation of both 
the English and the French women, for 
example, Miss Cather invariably singles 
out, not the delicate highly-sensitized 
spirits such as one finds in Virginia 
Woolf's novels, but rather the “well 
set-up” valiant woman, strong in body 
and soul. The women who tend the 
boats in the Liverpool canals, for in- 
stance, merit several pages of excellent 
description about how they manage the 
boat, their enormous families, their 
baking and their men; royalty, on the 
other hand, rates a mere sentence or 
two. Mr. Kates, the editor of the book, 
eagerly points out that such women 
may have been the prototypes of 
Antonia or Thea Kronborg or the latter’s 
mother. It is more likely, I believe, that 
interest in such women did not begin 


with Miss Cather’s trip to England but 
with her own experiences on a Nebraska 
farm. “Influences” on any work of art 


~ are, on the whole, quite debatable. 


More to the point are the writers 
whom Miss Cather admired. Among 
them are A. E. Housman, Flaubert, 
Maupassant, Balzac (later she changed 
her mind about Balzac) and Shake- 
speare. She could not tolerate expurgat- 
ed versions of the latter and denounced 
Beerbohm Tree’s bowdlerized revival of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, starring 
Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal. “If the 
English have a national poet who can- 
not be read in public,” she wrote, “then 
they are the only nation so unfortunate.” 

As for the painters, what she praised 
in Burne-Jones and Rosetti was that 
they were unstained by “that muck of 
sentimentality which has choked all 
truth and courage and vividness out of 
English art.” Victorian England really 
lacked what the young American writer 
was seeking. 

In the end she finds her best moments 
in a remote French village, Le Lavan- 
dou, which no one ever heard of. “Noth- 
ing else in England or France,” she says, 
“has given anything like the sense of 
immeasurable possession and immeas- 
urable content.” This “wretched little 
fishing village, with nothing but green 
pines and blue sea and a sky of porce- 
lain” was so peaceful that she said, “I 
know well enough that I shall yearn for 
it long after I have forgotten London 
and Paris.” 


Sister Mary Aguin, B.V.M. 


All the Happy Endings, by Helen 
Waite Papashvily. 231 pp. Harp- 
er. $3.50. 


_ READER who has thought of the 
“scribbling women” of the nineteenth 
century as swooning sentamentalists will 
be startled by Mrs. Papashvily’s portray- 
al of them as a company of the vast 
army of feminists. If Carrie Nation 
wielded a hatchet, the author avers, 
Susanna Rowson, Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth, Augusta Evans, and others 
armed with the mightier weapon were 
no less redoubtable. 

Most of these writers approached their 
work of necessity and with grim realism. 
Driven by the illness or defection of 
male relatives, they chose the shortest 
and most remunerative route to econom- 
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ic independence, establishing formulae 
for fiction that harrowed the emotions of 
their more timorous sisters. From their 
pens flowed torrents of ink and tears, 
contingents of wronged and sorrowing 
blondes, villainous brunettes and sophis- 
ticated, mortgage-foreclosing landlords 
who either met horrible ends or became 
converted and, frequently, entered the 
ministry. Men who were not wicked 
were weak, but the situation was always 
saved by the virtue, pluck and intelli- 
gence of the heroine. 

The most amazing thing about the 
new novel was its popularity. Sales 
zoomed, and shoes, hats and sunshades 
were named for heroines. The Saturday 
Evening Post, which was publishing her 
novels serially, declared that Mrs. South- 
worth was as good a writer as Dickens 
and better than Emily Bronte. Even 
serious critics were favorably impressed. 
Long after changing tastes had under- 
mined the market for the books them- 
selves, their titles were kept alive by 
stock companies who toured the country 
with such successes as East Lynne, Tem- 
pest and Sunshine, St. Elmo, and the 
ubiquitous Uncle Tom’s Cabin. If the 
vogue of these books was symptomatic 
of social and educational weaknesses of 
their time, it owed something also to 
their vigorous plots and surprising touch- 
es of realism. 

Whether or not she has successfully 
presented the domestic novel of the past 
century as a battle ground of the war 
of the sexes, Mrs. Papashvily has estab- 
lished it as a genre not to be overlooked 
by the literary or social historian. With 
her customary wit and dexterity she has 
crammed an enormous amount of infor- 
mation and some percipient criticism 
into a compact volume and has included 
a bibliography valuable to the reader 
inspired to further investigation. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


A Study of George Orwell, by 
Christopher Hollis. 212 pp. Reg- 
nery. $3.75. 


I beses HE KNEW Orwell both in boy- 
hood and maturity, Mr. Hollis in his 
A Study of George Orwell is not cata- 
loging anecdotes and personal reminis- 
cences. With the deft. graciousness us- 
ually apparent in his writings, Mr. Hol- 
lis concentrates upon the major themes 
in Orwell’s works. This means Mr. 
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Books on Trial says: 


“There is no page on which one might begin 
reading without wanting to go avidly on to the next.” 


HIGH, WIDE 
AND LONESOME 


By HAL BORLAND 


“Once in a long while,” says L. V. JACKS, reviewing HIGH, WIDE 
AND LONESOME for Books on Trial, “there is a book so beau- 
tifully written and motivated by such sincerity that to discuss it is 
unalloyed pleasure. HIGH, WIDE AND LONESOME fills the 
definition. It is the story of homesteader Will Borland, the father 
of the author, of Will’s wife, Sarah, and their boy who in 1910 went 
from a comfortable home in Nebraska to take a homestead south 
of Brush, Colorado. . 
who saw the world around with wonder and admiration .. . 
this book has a freshness of approach and a charm that sets 
it miles apart from the conventional tale of the West.” 





A book for all mothers of young daughters 


Their Mothers’ Daughters 


By EDWARD A. STRECKER, M.D. and VINCENT T. LATH- 
BURY, M.D. In collaboration with Dr. Lathbury, the author of 
Their Mothers’ Sons has written a book of direct, candid advice— 
based on the latest, most reliable psychiatric findings—on how to 
rear daughters. “These authors, especially the senior member, have 
a wealth of experience and information at their disposal.” 


—The Sign * $3.75 


An ideal gift for the whole family 


Portrait of Jesus 


By MARIAN KING. Reproductions of paint- 
ings and engravings from the National .Gallery 
in Washington show twenty-seven important 
events in the life of Christ. With descriptive 
notes and short passages from the Douay Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. Ask for the Cath- 
olic edition. (Imprimatur) $2.75 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


.. Told through the eyes of the growing boy, 
got 
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Hollis examines, chronologically, each 
book for what it reveals about Orwell’s 
concern for the individual immersed in 
the “isms” of twentieth century life. 
The word “individual” is important. 
For Mr. Hollis pictures Orwell’s protest 
as individual. Even Orwell’s socialism 
is, as Mr. Hollis emphasizes, highly 
individual. An “individual” of great in- 
tegrity, Orwell never found the truth he 
so desperately searched for because of 


‘his utter rejection of Christianity: a re- 


jection that was made, writes Mr. Hollis, 
without ever finding out what Roman 
Catholicism really was, and is. Mr. Hollis 
regrets Orwell’s absolute rejection and 
sees it as a major weakness in Orwell’s 
makeup. It is, of course, the “individual” 
being too individualistic. And it leads 
Orwell to the pessimism that impreg- 
nates 1984. 

Mr. Hollis has incisive comments 
about each of Orwell’s books. All are 
“placed” as far as Orwell’s development 
is concerned. But the comments I find 
most interesting are those about Orwell’s 
essay on Dickens. ‘He notes Orwell’s 
protest that Dickens simply felt that “if 
man would behave decently the world 
would be decent.” And Mr. Hollis, 
rightly, points out that Orwell himself 
came- to believe that Dickens’ simple 
and quite platitudinous emphasis on 
decency was, after all, best. 

But where Orwell leaves Dickens. is 
important. Orwell had a strong con- 
tempt for his fellow man, not only for 
those corrupted by power, but also for 
the common man, the ordinary guy. 
Dickens usually reserved his contempt 
for those corrupted by their position in 
life, and expressed (to quote Orwell) 
“in a comic, simplified and therefore 
memorable form the native decency of 
the common man.” Mr. Hollis notes 
this difference, but he does so almost 
in passing. I believe he should have 
done more with it, because I believe 
such contempt was a definite major 
weakness in Orwell. 

However, placing such individual 
carping aside, Mr. Hollis’ study of Or- 
well is a welcomed supplement to the 
books on Orwell by Mr. Brander and 
Mr. Watkins. Mr. Hollis’ book should 
send the Orwell fan scurrying back to 
a rereading of Orwell’s earlier works. 
And it should, I trust, lead others to 
their first reading of the twentieth cen- 
tury’s counterpart to Jonathan Swift. 

Rosert R. YacksHaw 
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“‘| always mistrust them when they take a lot of prizes’ 
From “The Hokinson Festival,” the final collection of cartoons by Helen E. Hokinson (Dutton, $5) 


The Sixteenth Century: From Leo- 
nardo to El Greco, by Lionello 
Venturi. Translated by Stuart Gil- 
bert. 283 pp. 152 reproductions 
in full color. Skira. $27.50. 


pmmae Venturrs skilled analysis of 
European painting in the sixteenth 
century has, through the translation of 
Stuart Gilbert, lost nothing of the char- 
acteristic easy flow of phrase with which 
we have grown familiar in Venturi’s 
able criticism. The Sixteenth Century 
is divided into five parts: “From Leonar- 
do to Corregio,” “From Durer to Hol- 
bein,” “From Bosch to Breughel,” “From 
Giorgione to Veronese” and “From Pon- 
tormo to Veronese.” 

As a basic comparative, there could 
hardly be a better subject than the work 
of Leonardo da Vinci, who, at the turn 
of the century had already abandoned 
his earlier experiments. In these, which 
included his early Adoration of the 
Magi, he created new methods of relat- 
ing dominating and subordinating ele- 
ments, and of losing the modeling of 
his figures in order to create mood and 
psychological expression. In later anal- 


yses throughout the book, the author 
frequently refers to Leonardo’s method 
of blending or sfumato, to his various 
methods of creating unity, and to his 
treatment of light. Of his two younger 
contemporaries, Raphael and Michelan- 
gelo, the suavity of the first highlights 
the dramatic quality of Leonardo, and 
the second was always filled with an 
inner conflict that was mirrored in his 
muscled and dynamic forms. 

Although Michelangelo was basically 
a sculptor, he was commissioned to paint, 
and his paintings reveal a sculpturesque 
quality. He, too, always a rebel, was 
affected by the religious struggles of the 
Church with growing Protestantism. 
The Reformation had been suppressed 
in Italy, but the movement fired the 
imagination of many of the Italian in- 
tellectuals, already strongly influenced 
by humanism. Not the least of these 
was Michelangelo. 

With. the arrival of Renaissance art 
in the north, the chief interests of the 
artists lay in its scientific aspects. Intel- 
lectualism and dramatic emotionalism re- 
placed the warmth of faith. Some, like 
Holbein, did not ally themselves with 
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the reformers, but found means to con- 
tinue painting by confining themselves 
to portraiture or to Biblical subject mat- 
ter that the reformers would not ban. 
Dealing with this period Venturi’s think- 
ing seems somewhat illogical, perhaps 
because he seems to seek the same in- 
spiration in “morals” as was once present 
in faith and doctrine. Certainly skill 
was there. Venturi finally admits that 
“once Protestantism had crystallized into 
a system of dogmas,” its artistic inspira- 
tion “seemed to dry up at the source.” 

In Flanders, Hieronymus Bosch re- 
flected the gloomy forebodings born of 
oppression and fear of hell. His was a 
fertile imagination which produced sa- 
tirical pictures filled with small figures, 
wierdly allegorical rather than dramatic. 
Breughel painted peasant life, often un- 
couth, usually concerned with allegory 
or story, and exhibited skill in portray- 
ing landscape. 

Venice, always the colorful city, ex- 
pressed herself in the arts almost exclu- 
sively in painting. The Venetians, not 
intellectuals, did not seek the ordered 
plan. Each stressed color and each spon- 
taneously developed his own style. Gior- 
gione originated the early style of reli- 
gious painting, which was developed 
and adapted by the others and climaxed 
by Veronese, who sang through his liv- 
ing color the glories of Venice. 


Venturi’s analysis of the Mannerists 


completes his study. His criticism of illu- 
sionistic realism is particularly penetrat- 
ing. Their aim was elegant, somewhat 
artificial posture, and the author calls 
attention to the fact that Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and Veronese all assimilated 
Mannerism but transformed it. El Greco 
went further, playing off mannerist style 
against constructive color. 

The book contains copious illustra- 
tions, produced by Skira in full color. 
The text is Venturi at his best. 

Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


A History of the English Speaking 
Peoples, Vol. Il, The New World, 
by Winston S. Churchill. 433 pp. 
Dodd, Mead. $6. 


y= CURRENT volume of Mr. Church- 
ill’s magisterial work covers two cen- 
turies—from the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VII (1485) to the downfall of 
James II (1688). One-third is allocated 


to the Tudors, the remainder to the 
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Stuarts and Oliver Cromwell. Mr. 
Churchill’s major preoccupation is the 
struggle between Crown and Parliament 
which dominated English life in the 
seventeenth century. He is at his mag- 
nificent best in detailing the varying for- 
tunes of the hapless Stuarts who so pas- 
sionately wanted to be kings and not 
mere parliamentary puppets. 

Mr. Churchill credits the Tudors 
with having maintained their sovereign- 
ty, kept the peace, baffled the diplomacy 
and onslaught of Europe, and guided 
the country through changes which 
might well have wrecked it. But the 
good understanding with Parliament 
which the Tudors nourished came to a 
fretful close in 1603, the year of Eliza- 
beth’s death. The Stuart kings soon 
clashed with the forces of a growing 
nation, and out of this conflict came the 
Civil War, the Cromwellian interlude, 
the Restoration, and the Revolution set- 
tlement. 

The country gentlemen were begin- 
ning to feel their strength and were 
eager to take a hand in the manage- 
ment of the realm. But who was to 
have the last word in the matter of taxa- 
tion? And how was it possible to rec- 
oncile parliamentary privilege and roy- 
al prerogative? These and other issues 
were fought out in the time of Charles 
I. The king was defeated and beheaded. 
England, Ireland and Scotland were 
then scourged by Cromwell whose des- 
potic rule manifested itself in the form 
of numberless and miserable petty ty- 
rannies. Both monarchy and Parliament 
were restored in 1660. Charles I] want- 
ed to be king and to have a pleasant life. 
His Catholic brother, James II, tried to 
reconcile all his people to the old Faith. 
He failed and the result was the sor- 
did revolution that brought William of 
Orange to Torbay. 

Mr. Churchill is usually out of his 
depth on religious questions. It is just as 
historically incorrect to say that the six- 
teenth-century revenues of the Church 
were swelled by the sale of indulgences 
to remit Purgatory both for the living 
and the dead as it is to blame the Church 
for the Spanish Armada. It is likewise 
inaccurate to assert that the English 
Episcopate in the reign of Charles I 
went back to the days of St. Augustine. 

Mr. Churchill’s background is Prot- 
estant and political. No regret is ex- 
pressed over the near-extinction of the 
ancient Faith of England and it may 


be questioned whether parliamentary 
dominance has been an unmixed bless- 
ing. With these reservations the book is 
an imaginative and sonorous tribute to 
those who fought for what they con- 
ceived to be the progress and liberty of 
mankind. 
Joun J. O'Connor 


The Cause of Japan, by Togo Shig- 
enori. Translated and edited by 
Togo Fumihiko and Ben Bruce 
Blakeney. 372 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $5. 


LS Sams A WAR CRIME prisoner in 
Sugamo prison, Togo Shigenori 
penciled into a series of notebooks his 
story of the forces leading Japan to at- 
tack Pearl Harbor, along with an ac- 
count of Japan’s decision to surrender. 
Posthumously published, they are of 
unique and lasting value, for Togo was 
Japan’s Foreign Minister during these 
crucial times. . 

The book’s most dramatic moment re- 
counts his acceptance of the Foreign 
Ministry in the Tojo Cabinet. Although 
it was then October, 1941, Togo still 
hoped and fought to avoid war with an 
America that had just cut Japan’s oil 
supply. By early November the Japa- 
nese military, bursting with confidence 
and eager to make southeast Asia its 
own, set upon the diplomats a deadline 
of November 25 to reach agreement 
with America. 

Togo worked feverishly to ply con- 
cessions from the militarists, with which 
to strengthen Ambassador Nomura’s 
peace bid in Washington. Final terms 
included an offer to remove troops from 
south French Indochina, but Japan’s top 
planning conference secretly declared 
for war if these negotiations failed. The 
Hull note, America’s stiff answer to 
Nomura’s final concession, demanded 
withdrawal of Japan from China, and 
end of the pact with Germany; it made 
the war move a fait accompli. 

Togo claimed the immediate cause 
of war was the refusal of either side to 
compromise, -especially America’s de- 
mand that Japan yield the fruit of four 
years toil in China. Behind this Togo 
detected a Roosevelt plot to bring on 
war, with Japan making the first move. 
American testimony has agreed that 
Roosevelt, having broken the Japanese 
code, knew that war was imminent. But, 
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for a complexity of reasons, -he allowed 
the war alerted American forces to take 
the first blow. (Understand, even Togo 
thought that the Japanese punch would 
not extend to Pearl Harbor.) Yet this is 
not to say that Roosevelt engineered the 
war, a war Logo himself called inevit- 
able after Japan occupied south French 
Indochina. 

Togo makes sense in his analysis of 
the war’s underlying causes. Japan, the 
first Asiatic nation with a capitalist in- 
dustrial economy, of necessity, surged 
onto the Chinese mainland in search of 
markets and materials. (One has the 
impression here that Togo thought that 
Asiatics must have first pick at exploiting 
Asiatics..) America, long unaware of the 
realistic power situation, theorized about 
the Open Door in China, while, almost 
inevitably, the clash of continually un- 
resolved interests resulted in war. 

Much of this is true, and Togo’s tale 
takes on classic value, when seen as 
man pitted against the irrational ele- 
ment in history. But however tangled 
the past may be, an aggressive militarist 
power, allied with European totalitarian- 
ism, was on the rampage in Asia. Amer- 
ica’s answer to these forces, though 
hesitant, was just. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


This Hallowed Ground, by Bruce 
Catton. 437 pp. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


Te SAY THIS account of the Civil War 
is readable, moving, and yet re- 
strained would be true, but it would not 
be enough. Outstanding men must be 
judged by their inferiors but with their 
peers, and among historians Mr. Catton 
ranks with the Livys and Bancrofts of 
a noble art. That is to say he is a great 
historian. 

It is characteristic of great historians, 
as distinguished from the most meritori- 
ous of technicians of historical account, 
that they view history in terms of the 
unfolding or in the struggle for the at- 
tainment of an ideal. Since Bancroft’s 
day an excessive regard for the theories 
of economic determinism has tended to 
reduce the level of historical writing 
from the level of the sublime to that of 
the accurate commonplace. Mr. Catton 
takes us back to the heights, even if not 
to the highest summits, by showing the 
Civil War as a struggle between a past 
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Bruce Catton: A great historian 


that had much to commend it and a 
better but imperfect future. He shows 
Union men in the grip of an ideal of 
liberty and racial tolerance imposing its 
emancipatory imperatives on the mind 
even when bigotry survived in the re- 
cesses of the heart. 

Unfortunately, he tends to show the 
end of the drama as inevitable even 
though free and unpredictable men en- 
acted its every scene. To question such 
a view one need but reflect that an as- 
sassin’s bullet could have killed Lincoln 
two or three years before one did, and 
however inferior Jefferson Davis may 
have been to Abraham Lincoln it is 
quite possible he would have more than 
taken the measure of Mr. Hannibal 
Hamlin. 

A greater flaw is his references to the 
Confederate South as a nation or coun- 
try. This is a poorly-inspired courtesy. 
The Confederate South fought for an 
ideal that was old and tarnished .and 
that, as a sentiment, managed to sur- 
vive Appomattox much as Scottish Ja- 
cobitism survived 1745. It was an ideal 
that had its elements of misplaced no- 
bility—those who served it were foolish, 
but folly is not dishonor. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


The Negro in American Culture, by 
Margaret Just Butcher, based on 
material left by Alain Leroy 
Locke. 294 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


OOKER T. WaAsHINGTON is credited 
with the astute observation that 
Negroes were the only Americans who 


came to this country by special invita- 
tion, passage paid. Doctor Margaret 
Just Butcher, using a reasonable pen 
containing unvindictive. ink, recounts 
their contributions to American culture. 
Guiding us expertly through the color- 
ful phases of the American arts and 
letters, she documents the “considerable 
but little known contributions of the 
Negro.” 

Slavery almost completely cut off the 
American Negro from his original cul- 
ture. Doctor Butcher tells us that his 
“hasty acculturation” in America may 
well be “quite without parallel in hu- 
man history.” The same “society that 
shut its front doors so relentlessly and 
raised such formidable barriers of caste, 
naively left its psychological rear doors 
unguarded. Negro influences came 
creeping, indeed often, crowding in.” 
It is now apparent that the “chauvinism 
and exclusiveness of the Anglo-Saxon 
code of culture” is lessening in influ- 
ence. The more the “cultural rather 
than the sociological approach to the 
Negro is emphasized, the more apparent 
it becomes that the folk products of the 
American Negro are imperishably fine 
and that they constitute a national ar- 
tistic asset of the first rank.” They stand 
out as “the most distinctive spiritual ele- 
ments in American culture.” 

The author urges Negro authors to 
shed their “psychological bondage,” to 
“boldly break through the tribal taboos” 
and “give us Negro life and experience 
in all the arts, but with a third dimen- 
sion of universalized common-denomi- 
nator humanity.” She prods them to 
reveal the “ambivalences of the Negro 
upper classes . . . the dilemmas of intra- 
group prejudices and rivalry . . . the 
dramatic inner paradoxes of mixed heri- 
tages .. . the tragic breach between the 
Negro élite and the Negro masses . . . 
the conflict between integration and 
vested-interest separatism . . .” 

After declaring that her book is more 
of an analysis than a history, she freely 
makes arbitrary and presumptive judg- 
ments. This and an amoral or “art for 
art’s sake” approach dull the potential 
incisiveness of the book. The vagueness 
which permeates it could be caused by 
the failure to define terms. But consider- 
ing the wealth of particular information 
and the caliber of the research and writ- 
ing, the book would be a valuable li- 
brary addition. 

Joun P. O’ConNELL 
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Twenty Million Tons Under the Sea, 
by Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gal- 
lery, U.S.N. 344 pp. Regnery. $5. 


Aa Ga.iery is known as the 
man who engineered the live cap- 
ture, on the high seas, of a German sub- 
marine. With the publication of this 
work, he will achieve additional and 
perhaps eclipsing fame, as a commenta- 
tor on man’s relations with man as seen 
from his peculiar profession. 

By dramatizing the role and the weak- 
nesses of the pre-atomic submarine, Ad- 
miral Gallery has brought into sharp fo- 
cus the impact of the atomic-powered 
submarine, which, with its ability to re- 
main underwater indefinitely, may well 
constitute the most significant develop- 
ment in the art of atomic war, weapons 
of mass destruction notwithstanding. 

The admiral makes this point, and 
makes it well. But he is more warmly 
himself in his moments of righteous in- 
dignation over the Nuremberg convic- 
tions of Admirals Doenitz and Raeder, 
who, he maintains, were convicted of 
waging precisely the same type of sub- 
marine war that the American admirals 
waged in the Pacific. 

Deeply respectful of the ability, and, 
in general, of the motives of his oppo- 
site numbers, Admiral Gallery takes spe- 
cial pains to dispel the propaganda 
myths of the cruelty of German sub- 
mariners; and his development of the 
rise and fall of the morale and effective- 
ness of the U-505 as a fighting unit con- 
veys to the reader a sympathy with their 
mission that approaches identification. 





Admiral Gallery: Wisdom and humor 
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On the other hand, no recollection of 
the Atlantic war could fail to paint the 
deep losses suffered by the Allied mer- 
chant marine. In a brilliant chapter, 
Gallery allows the graphic statements of 
survivors to reconstruct the sinking of 
the S.S. Thomas MeKean with a piog- 
nancy that reveals the inner core of 
man and merchantman. He fortifies his 
picture of the early losses with statistics 
and other incidents, and does not hesi- 
tate to launch sharp criticisms against 
the British command in several in- 
stances, tempering them, however, with 
a grateful acknowledgment of the domi- 
nant role of the British navy in the anti- 
submarine phase. 

A deeply religious man, with firm 
convictions of humility regarding his 
part in the war and in the capture of 
the U-505 (to which he devotes only 
one chapter of nineteen), Admiral Gal- 
lery has blended his personal wisdom 
and humor with a collection of compel- 
ing facts to create a provocative, charm- 
ing and rewarding book. 

Micwaet E. Scuirtz 


The Rocky Mountain Revolution, by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. 318 pp. 
Henry Holt. $3.95. 


iy no DETRACTING from its real 
value to students of labor history, 
this factual narrative of western mine 
union struggles from roughly 1890 to 
1910 should have wide and popular ap- 
peal. It is a good, detached, straightfor- 
ward story of the career of Albert Hors- 
ley, Ontario cheese salesman who de- 
serted wife and daughter to become 
Harry Orchard of Idaho and Colorado, 
ingenious bomb planter, professional 
assassin, and expert in planned disaster. 
An appropriate subtitle would be “The 
Compleat Dynamiter.” 

Orchard conducted his operations as a 


‘business, unemotionally. He was a union 


member; his organization, the Western 
Federation of Miners, had enemies 
marked for selective and _ spectacular 
obliteration; the pay was good; Orchard 
sought the assignments. He carried them 
out with a remorseless, painstaking thor- 
oughness that helped him elude pursuit 
through more than twenty murders. 
Directing the union and Orchard’s 
activities was Big Bill Haywood, a fit 
man for the job, later to help form the 
Industrial Workers of the World. The 





Good books for a 


Catholic Christmas— 
to give and to get 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON RACE RELATIONS 


by John Lafarge, S.J. This in- 
formative book—the first in the 
important Catholic Viewpoint 
Series—discusses the background 
of the racial problem, the situa- 
tion as it exists and the Church 
viewpoint on segregation, inte- 
gration and other related prob- 
lems. HANOVER House $2.95 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


by Emily Smith Warner. Now 
the story of the man who lost 
the presidency only to win the 
affection of all America — Al 
Smith—is told from the intimate 
viewpoint of his daughter. How 
he worked for better govern- 
ment... how he acted as hus- 
band and father...how he 
fought anti-Catholic bigotry and 
stood for decency...is all in 
this full-length portrait of a 
great American. DOUBLEDAY 


$4.50 
PLAYED BY EAR 


by Daniel A. Lord, $.J. An ex- 
traordinary autobiography of a 
remarkable man of God, con- 
taining all the humor, love and 
vitality that has endeared Fath- 
er Lord to millions of Ameri- 
cans. HANOVER House $4 


GIVE US THIS DAY 


by James Keller, M.M. The 
popular author of Make Each 
Day Count presents another 
wonderful collection of brief, 
daily readings—for everyone 
who will stop a moment each 
day for quiet thought and in- 
spiration. HANOVER House $2 


POEM PORTRAITS OF 
THE SAINTS 


by James J. Metcalfe. Written 
with wisdom, compassion and 
reverence, here are the lives of 
over 100 favorite saints, in verse, 
with a prayer to each saint—by 
the author of the nationally-syn- 
dicated column, Portraits. $2.50 
HANOVER House 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
by John Tracy Ellis. A provoca- 
tive study of Catholic American 
intellectualism. HANOVER HousE 
$1.25 


At all booksellers. if not available, write to 


DOUBLEDAY & CO.., Inc. Dept. cB 
Garden City, New York 
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Edwin Way Teale 


existence of the Western Federation of 
Miners was nearly as desperate as the 
lives of the men it spoke for. Survival 
usually seemed to demand action first. 
Public revulsion was slow in mobilizing; 
only when- Orchard’s overconfidence 
caused the slip that led to his arrest and 
full confession did the reaction come. 

Haywood and two other union ofhc- 
ials were charged with murder. The 
triai was a national spectacle; William 
E. Clater, Senator) Borah for the State, 
Clarence Darrow for the defense. The 
verdict was acquittal, but not in the 
public mind; within a decade, the West- 
ern Federation of Miners had passed 
from the scene. Orchard outlived them 
all; jailed for life, he became a model 
prisoner, turned to religion, and sur- 
vived until 1954, comforted in his de- 
clining years by the widow and the son 
of his last victim, and already a legend. 

MatrHew J. Froop 


Autumn Across America, by Edwin 
Way Teale. 386 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$5.75. 


oven. YEARS AGO Edwin Way Teale, 
one of the most talented and intelli- 
gent of living nature writers, conceived 
an original idea: writing the natural his- 
tory of the seasons. He began by follow- 
ing the advancing tide of spring north 
from Florida to Canada. The story of this 
17,000 mile journey was told in North 
with the Spring, a book filled with fas- 


cinating detail and such effective writing 
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Autumn chipmunk not long before going into winter hibernation 


Illustrations from “Autumn Across America” 


that the reader felt almost physically 
present at many of its scenes. 

Autumn Across America is the sec- 
ond book of the series. To gather ma- 
terial for it Teale and his wife trav- 
eled 20,000 miles between Cape Cod 
and California. Like its predecessor, it 
introduces readers to a wealth of inter- 
esting wild life and places: the under- 
sea eel grass which mysteriously van- 
ished from the Atlantic Coast, with se- 
rious results to the economy, then re- 
appeared; the western rock rabbits 
which cure and store hay like farmers; 
the personable sea otter, now recovering 
from near-extinction, which eats its 
meals floating on its back, using its chest 
like a picnic table; the Bear River Delta 
in Utah, where the Teales saw a mil- 
lion migrating ducks in a single dav; 
the famous migration route of the hawks 
of eastern North America, seen (with 
the aid of a plane) from a hawk’s point 
of view. These and many other glimpses 
of the third season are combined to por- 
tray its sweep across the continent. 

Teale is neither the cold-blooded bi- 
ologist who dissects creation like a lab- 
oratory frog nor the gushy sort of nature 
writer who can’t see the woods for the 
rapture. A competent writer by any 
standards, Teale offers a view of nature 
that’s neatly balanced between awe and 
urbanity. 

One of his recurrent themes is the 
importance of our wilderness resources 
as the last refuge of the victims of tech- 
nological society. “The margin of time 
in the average man’s life has widened 
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as working hours have become shorter. 
Yet the demands on that time have been 
ever increasing. .. . Time and space— 
time to be alone, space to move about— 
these may well become the great scar- 
cities of tomorrow. . . . During this jour- 
ney we had wandered as we wished. We 
had changed our plans to suit the day. 
We had, for the space of a whole glori- 
ous autumn, -been time rich.” 

Such is Teale’s skill that from the 
pages of Autumn Across America these 
riches of repose rub off. 

Ricuarp P. FrisBi& 


Sahara Adventure, by Philippe Di- 
ole. Translated by Katherine 
Woods. 185 pp. Messner. $4.50. 


| rege DES AJJER is a plateau about 
the size of France rising out of the 
Sahara Desert 900 miles southeast of 
Algiers. Meaning “river plateau” it is 
believed to have been 10,000 years ago 
a most favored spot in the fertile, flour- 
ishing Sahara Desert, and the center of 
a vital agricultural society. Now, a veri- 
table museum of prehistory, only its 
drawings and paintings upon the cliff 
walls pay tribute to that once living 
center. 

Philippe Diole’s Sahara Adventure is 
a scholarly account of his journey to 
the Tassili and Fezzan. (Fezzan is to 
the east of Tassili des Ajjer and is prob- 
ably the least known part of the Sa- 
hara.) The purpose of the journey, 
made by foot, was to show through the 
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paintings and drawings, the desert ter- 
rain, prehistoric tools and other archeo- 
logical data, how the Sahara Desert, like 
the sea, played an important role in the 
history of man and man’s spirit. 

The author, a French writer, explorer 
and deep sea-diver, spent some twenty 
years traversing the Sahara. His archeo- 
logical curiosity and historical intuition 
then took him to the sea to explore 
ancient ruins of ships and ports. He has 
written three successful books about 
these experiences. Now Diole returns to 
the desert to write what he calls a “nat- 
ural sequence” to the books of the sea. 
Throughout Diole not only shows the 
similarity of historical roles, but he also 
analyzes the similar psychological effect 
the sea and desert have upon man—the 
only remaining unexplored frontiers 
where man finds solace, solitude and 
inner peace and discovers his real con- 
sciousness. 


Sahara Adventure is not written from. 


the explorer’s viewpoint. But it is rich 
in historical background. Diole vividly 
recreates Saharan cities and civilizations 
coexisting with those of Egyptian and 
Creto-Mycenaen origin. The reproduced 
drawings are taken from what is con- 
sidered the world’s richest deposits of 
prehistoric art. (A recent report by 
French archeologist, Henri Lhote, 
aroused widespread interest in this de- 
posit. ) 

The serious reader, who has enjoyed 
Diole’s books of the sea, will find here 
the same poetic beauty, quality and 
acute depiction of detail. He will find 
the current book more meditative, per- 
haps because the author himself had 
more time to meditate in the desert with 
nothing to distract him but “the rump 
of the last camel.” 

Auice NIcHOLSON 


Easter in Sicily, by Herbert Kubly. 
296 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95. 


|= LIKE MANY OTHER travel books 
based on short experience among a 
people, brings to mind the warning not 
to accept as true everything one sees in 
print and especially not to accept blindly 
an author’s interpretation of customs 
and life and his generalizations from a 
few facts, even though one may not al- 
ways question the facts themselves. 
The book is a discursive narration of 
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what the author saw and heard during 
a few visits to Sicily. His companion 
on the particular tour that occupies most 
of the book was Franco, son of Italian 
immigrants to Brazil, whose interest was 
movies and whose obsession was girls. 
Together they visit old Greek and 
Roman ruins, famous churches, shrines 
of Our Lady and resort towns. Holy 
Week services and processions are des- 
cribed at length. In one section seven 
chapters have as titles the seven last 
words of our Lord from the Cross, but 
there is little or no relationship between 
contents of the chapters and their titles. 
Along the route, the author refers to or 
interprets devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
as an outgrowth or continuation of the 
ancient pagan devotion to Demeter, the 
Greek goddess of grain and fertility. 
Throughout the narrative Franco or 
some other acquaintance gives sordid 
and often obscene descriptions of some 
sex escapade. 

The author probably has no intention 
of being irreverent or offensive to Cath- 
olic readers but he frequently is. Space 
allows only one instance, which might 
almost be called the theme of the book. 
“When Christianity spread to Sicily, the 
legend-loving Sicilians didn’t abandon 
one set of deities for another. Instead 
they were quick to see the kinship of 
the two mothers and their sacred chil- 
dren; they added one to the other, with 
the result that the Virgin cult of the 
Catholic Church flourished in Sicily. 
As the spring fertility rites had been 
the principal feast of the pagan year, so 
Easter became the climax of the ec- 
clesiastical year.” 

When an author writes about Cath- 
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olic devotions it is not expecting too 
much that he inform himself of elemen- 
tary practices. A Catholic reader can 
hardly keep from smiling when he reads 
that: “The last rosary was read at eight 
o'clock .. .”; “. . . an acolyte carried the 
iit sim old people ... 


“ 


Eucharist”; 
were singing a rosary.” 

The author's short sojourn in Sicily 
and his superficial knowledge of Cath- 
olic beliefs and ceremonies are poor 
recommendations for his book to readers 
looking for trustworthy information on 
that picturesque island. This reviewer 
would agree with the jacket blurb that 
“nothing can ever take the place of 
seeing Sicily for oneself;” he could not 
agree that “Easter in Sicily makes a 
superb substitute.” 

Brotuer Witi1aM Mane, C.S.C. 


The Search Beneath the Sea, by J. 
L. B. Smith. 260 pp. Holt. $3.95. 


Wi is A Coelacanth (see-la- 
kanth)? Prior to 1938 it was just 
a name for the fossils of a fish thought 
to have been extinct for fifty million 
years. Then in December of that year 
the fossil became a reality. 

The first specimen was caught acci- 
dentally in a large catch of commercial 
fish off East London, Union of South 
Africa, and because of its strikingly 
unique appearance it was given to the 
local museum. Unable to identify it, 
the curator there sent a discription of 
it to Dr. J. L. B. Smith, a local university 
chemistry professor who had already 
acquired some renown as an icthyologist. 
He could not believe his eyes. Surely 
there must be some mistake. How could 
a fish have escaped detection all these 
years? . 

But it had. How? That the fast cur- 
rent of this book reveals. Yet the current 
itself is actually an account of the 
physical and mental frustrations of the 
author's search for a second specimen, 
the viscera of the first having been dis- 
carded inadvertently. No study of the 
Coelacanth would be complete without 
them. Fifteen” years later Dr. Smith’s 
search is ended: he has his specimen 
and a niche in science’s mythical hall of 
fame as well. 

While the search was on all but a few 
thought him a “nut.” Why else would 
a man resign from a chemistry professor- 
ship to hunt fish? This obsession necessi- 
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Introduction to 
the Philosophy of 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
Vol. Ill 





PSYCHOLOGY 
by H. D. GARDEIL, O.P. 


Translated by 
Rev. John A. Otto, Ph.D. 


St. Thomas’ philosophical doctrine 
of animate nature . . . of living cor- 
poreal being. 

The Introduction traces the history 
and meaning of psychology and the 
sources of St. Thomas’ psychology. 
Then follow chapters on the defini- 
tion of life and soul . . . on vegeta- 
tive and sensitive life . .. on the 
activities and the nature of the in- 
tellectual soul. $4.00. 


LORD THAT | 
MAY SEE 


by N. G. M. VAN DoorRNIk 


A new book which explains Cath- 
olic teaching in simple language for 
the non-Catholic. Catholics who wish 
to introduce the Church to their 
friends will welcome Lord That I May 
See. Non-Catholics marrying Cath- 
olics, as well as those under instruc- 
tion, will find it a treasure-house of 
knowledge. 269 pp., $2.75. 


At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
15-17 S. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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tates'a heavy use of “I” in the narrative— 
some might say too much, because it 
hints of a strong ego. Still it took a man 
with a strong ego to believe in his own 
conclusions and set out to prove them. 
This seems reason enough to excuse 
what might appear as an overplay of 
self. 

In all probability the Coelacanth it- 
self was an evolutionary dead-end, as 
related to the main stream of evolution 
as a limb of a tree is to its trunk. On the 
other hand, the possibility exists that a 
near relative of the Coelacanth was phys- 
ical predecessor to man although some 
readers might resent the possibility after 
a glance at the photo plates in the book. 
Rather than halt here on safe ground 
with this assumption, the author takes 
the further precarious step of implying 
that our souls as well as our bodies 
evolved from this near relative. 

The reader must here make reserva- 
tion. Once he does, he can enjoy a dif- 
ferent kind of trail and capture yarn 
set in and around the Western Indian 
Ocean. Even those only casually aware 
of nature and the fascination her secrets 
hold for some adventurous and tenacious 
men like J. L. B. Smith should find the 
reading interesting and informative. 

Witu1am A. Murray 


Day After Tomorrow, by Roma Rudd 
Turkel. 242 pp. Kenedy. $3.75. 


A LADY STILL young in years, but 
ripe in experience, Roma Rudd 
Turkel, addresses, in Day After Tomor- 
row, those in their middle years about 
preparing themselves in advance for re- 
tirement and the time that follows. Her 
book is charming and comforting. 

Mrs. Turkel starts with “the bonus 
years” which are not years of doing but 
of being. It is the kind of person we 
are that makés, the later years rich and 
rewarding. She tells us that we must 
distinguish between aloneness and lone- 
liness. Alonenéss is a physical experi- 
ence, that of being by oneself: loneli- 
ness is a spiritual experience, that of 
being abandoned. Most of us dre given 
choices during our active years and 
whether we are alone or lonely later de- 
pends on how we make these choices. 

One of the best*chapters in the book 
is “The Forgotten Fourth.” It deals, not 
with the fourth day of July, but with 
the Fourth Commandment. The author 


thinks aloud about what her life will 
be like if her husband should die first. 
She wonders what her relationship with 
her grown children will be like. Here 
are pages that should be read‘ and re- 
read by young and old. The Fourth 
Commandment is placed immediately 
after our responsibilities to God and 
before those we owe to society. 

Readers of every age will be inspired 
and enlightened by Mrs. Turkel’s stim- 
ulating treatment of a subject of uni- 
versal concern. 


Rev. J. M. Leren 


The Art of Loving, by Erich Fromm. 
133 pp. Harper. $2.75. 


,om IS THE only sane answer to the 
-problem of human existence. But 
the culture of our Western Civilization 
is not conducive to the development of 
love, because we have a capitalistic cul- 
ture. Such is the argument of this brief 
essay by Erich Fromm, a volume in the 
World Perspectives series. 

He divides his discussion into an in- 
quiry into the art of loving, the theory 
of love, the disintegration of love and 
the practice of love. As to the art, he 
asks himself whether it is an art and 
fails to give an answer with reasons. He 
merely assumes that it is. Ignoring the 
vast amount of thought and discussion 
of former great minds including Christ 
and St. Paul, he blithely enunciates a 
few vapid remarks about the attitude of 
people toward love. They expect to be 
loved rather than to love; they look for 
an object of love rather than to exercise 
a faculty of love; they search for a means 
of perpetually falling in love rather 
than being in love. So we must have an 
art of loving, even though our cultural 
climate will not allow success in this 
activity. 

If only he had a wider acquaintance 
with the field of love activity, he would 
probably have found that our Western 
Culture is conducive to the survival and 
the development of this vital necessity 
of man. Judging from the narrow con- 
fines of abnormal practice that passed 
before his eyes in his chosen field, he 
could not see the magnificent growth of 
love in the normal specimen of man- 
kind. 

Lastly, his treatment of the practice 
of love gives one the impression that 
here is a doctor prescribing a formula 
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that he knows only in theory. So he 
tells us that to practice love, we must 
practice “discipline,” learn “concentra- 
tion,” show forth “patience” and express 
a “supreme concern.” The effects of love 
have become its causes. 

This book contains some clever and 
sometimes penetrating remarks, but is 
circumscribed in its outlook and back- 
ground. 


J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


The Year of My Rebirth, by Jesse 
Stuart. 342 pp. McGraw - Hill. 
$4.75. 


€€ § wire not die, [ will not die.” Those 

were the words of. Jesse Stuart, 
Kentucky novelist, poet, farmer, lecturer, 
as he was struck down by the severest 
type of heart attack just after. complet- 
ing his lecture in a Kentucky college 
auditorium. 

After surviving that heart attack, 
Jesse Stuart faced the dilemma of begin- 
ning a new life, of learning to slow 
down and take it easy. He gradually re- 
gained his health on his farm in the 
valley of his birth in Greenup County, 
Kentucky. 

The Year of My Rebirth is the jour- 
nal Jesse Stuart kept in 1955, the year 
of his recovery. Convalescing on his 
farm, he had time to think about God, 
life, the past, land, and home. The 
tempo of farm life helped him to relax 
once more. Like an easygoing schoolboy, 
he could wander through the hills, lis- 
ten to a pewee’s call, watch a spider 
spin his web, or kill a copperhead. 

Jesse Stuart describes the mist in the 
morning, the cold bare hills and winter 
birds, and a three-legged possum. He re- 
members his father, “the earth poet,” 
who could neither read nor write; his 
barber, Grad, who used to give him 
sweet-smelling “courtin’ haircuts”; and 
Old Opp, the squatter, who hunted with 
a hound and a gallon of wine. 

But this book is more than one man’s 
struggle back to health after a heart at- 
tack. It is a picture of backwoods life 
through the eyes of a poet. It is the in- 
spirational story of a remarkable person 
forced by illness to see things from an- 
other angle, from a viewpoint that has 
increased his wisdom, for “no man loves 
life so much as he who comes back from 
death.” 


Epmunp J. CockELL 
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STOP PUSHING! 


You NEVER know what you have been 
missing! I’ve just discovered the Ex- 
ecutive Book Club which recently of- 
fered a revised edition of Bruce Bar- 
ton’s The Man and the Book Nobody 
Knows with these inspiring words: “If 
you knew the’ best business man—the 
very best executive the world’ has ever 
known—would you be interested to learn 
his method, how to usé his method, and 
the success-producing principle which 
he used? . . . Then ask yourself, was 
there ever a more successful leader, a 
more inspiring example of practical 
wisdom and intelligence in action than 
Jesus Christ? . . ..He pioneered the way 
to achieve security, happiness and 
health. . . This wondrously intelligent, 
courageous and understanding man 
shows you and me by word and action 
how to succeed. . . He never lost sight 
of his goal — to express service in a 
practical and generous way. . .” There’s 
more, much more, but you won't get 
it from me — I’m ill. 

Leave it to good old Doubleday to 
strike just the right Christmas note. In 
a full-page ad in Publisher's Weekly, 
Doubleday shouts: “Just in time for big 
Christmas gift sales, A Treasury of 
Ribaldry by Louis Untermeyer. . . We'll 
help with one of our bigger ad cam- 
paigns — for Christmas and well into 
1957.” I'd like to hear their top-notch 
publicity director, Pyke Johnson, justify 
that one, even though it was none of 
his doing I’m sure. 

I wish the editor of Jubilee would 
put to rest that very, very tired con- 
troversy about modern art which has 
been “raging” in its letters columns for 
these many months. Surely everything 
that can be said has been said eight 
times over and there must be -other 
subjects for their readers to argue about. 

It pays to read publicity releases. Or 
I would never have discovered that al- 
though Cardinal Newman took fifty- 
eight. minutes to deliver his famous 
sermon “The Second Spring,” Father 
John L. Madden, on a new recording, 
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delivers it in only fifty-six minutes! 
Who says we aren’t making progress? 

If someone has a spare copy of The 
Art of Readable Writing by Rudolph 
Flesch, I wish they would send it to 
Charles Brady. I tried three times to 
read his recent articles in Books on Trial 
and America with less than no success 
(that means I know even less than when 
I started). Of course, it could be that 
I’m just a bog-trotting oaf. 

According to a recent article in Today 
by Jean Holzhauer, Anne Fremantle 
loves to relax by standing on her head. 
There must be something to this 
phychosomatic business because ever 
since reading about this dramatic 
achievement I have had a sore spot 
right on the top of my head. 

If you have any spare time you might 
help Vincent Giese find a synonym 
for “guys.” I tire easily, but I counted 
94 “guys” in his latest, Patterns for 
Teenagers before I gave up. Incidental- 
ly, this is a book a lot of guys should 
like. 

Publishers are up to their cute tricks 
again. Messner — and they're not alone 
by any means — for some reason hesi- 
tates to proclaim their new books dirty, 
but find the same effect can be achieved 
by piously quoting passages from eye- 
brow-raising reviews (“But was it neces- 
sary — within the scope of one story to 
include rape and incest, suicide and 
murder, lascivious curiosity, complexes 
that run the gambit of the Freudian 
cycle, and the ingredients that make for 
juvenile delinquency, country style?”) 

Now that Catholics have come up 
with Brother Matthew (once better 
known as Boyce Brown,-Chicago jazz- 
man) as our answer to Rev. Alvin Ker- 
shaw, hot-jazz winner on the $64,000 
Question, can’t we call it a draw and 
just forget all about the whole thing. 

The movie War and Peace is dull. 

Sheed and Ward, which consistently 
produces. the best jackets. in the entire 
book trade, and I don’t mean just the 

(Continued on page 217) 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND by) Atice CurtAYNe 


November, 1956 


b ins: ABOLITION of capital punishment 
and especially the penalty of death 
by hanging meted out to convicted mur- 
derers is the subject of recurrent contro- 
versy in these islands. This year, at a 
time when a motion for the abolition of 
capital punishment was being debated 
in the English House of Commons, the 
controversy flared up again. While the 
discussion was at its height in the press, 
a young Irish author, Brendan Behan, 
had the good fortune to have a play 
dealing with almost this very theme pro- 
duced in the West End of London, 
where it had a long, successful run. A 
New York showing of the same play, 
The Quare Fella, is now pending. At 
the time of writing, it has been running 
to crowded houses for several weeks in 


the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 


There was considerable newspaper 
discussion of the play before its present 
appearance in the author's native city. 
Gossip had it that the Abbey actually 
rejected it a few years ago and then, 
after its successful production in another 
Dublin theatre and in London, the 
directors of the Abbey were willing to 
eat their words and publicly reverse 
their judgment. They were the subject 
of a crossfire of criticism for their alleged 
uncertainty, if not incompetence, so 
much so that they felt it necessary to 
make a public statement, giving the facts 
of the case, again excellent advertise- 
ment for the fortunate author. 

The facts are that the play was first 
submitted to them a few years ago in 
the form of a short radio script. The 
directors agreed that it would make a 
one-act play “of classic quality” and 
urged the author to work on it accord- 
ingly. He preferred, however, to enlarge 
it into a full-length play and to give it 
to the Pike Theatre, where it was first 
performed in 1954, running for nearly 
a month before being taken to London. 
The Abbey directors did not see the 
play in its present form until last June 
and they accepted it a fortnight after 
its submission. 

‘The Quare Fella gives the audience 
twenty-four hours’ experience of an 
Irish city prison: a morning on the bot- 
tom landing of B Wing and the rest 
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of the time in the exercise yard. During 
this period, the monotony of prison 
routine is enlivened by one suicide, one 
execution and a burial at dawn. It is a 
grim theme, but handled with such deft 
comedy and such compact, witty dia- 
logue that the interest never noticeably 
flags. Where preaching is concerned, the 
playwright holds himself on a tight 
rein and never falls from grace. The 
good warder, who tries to help the pris- 
oners not only with indulgence, but also 
with religion, is offset by the cynical 
warder whose whole interest in his 
duties is confined to the three P’s: pay, 
promotion and pension. 

The life stories of the different prison- 
ers are recounted in picturesque and 
humorous language and with pithy 
brevity. Even in this gloomy setting, 
they remain true to type. The solicitor 
doing time for embezzlement, “almost a 
class of a political prisoner” according 
to his mates, who caused two suicides 
and a by-election, is still fraudulent even 
in the prison setting. He pretends he 
can speak Irish (American readers 
should note that not to speak it in mod- 
ern Ireland is non-U). But when shown 
up by the “Boy from the Island,” a 
native speaker who is happier talking 
Irish than English, the embezzler takes 
refuge in the usual glib explanation for 
ignorance, the “difference in dialect.” 
This is the kind of satire rapturously 
applauded by a Dublin audience. 

There is a hierarchy of sins not to be 
confused even in prison. The homo- 
sexual is ostracized. “Give me an honest 
murderer, or a thief, any day,” say the 
others unanimously, “but not that dirty 
article.” The pervert, on the other hand, 
who quotes Carlyle in an educated ac- 
cent, cannot abide the company of 
thieves and murderers. The doctor is 
concerned about his shattered nerves 
and recommends him for a_ hospital 
cell, to be shared by two others. The 


warder vainly tries to persuade some of 





Alice Curtayne is the author of a 
number of biographies and books for 
children. “Twenty Tales of Irish Saints,” 
for young readers, is the latest of her 
books to be published. Her “Letter from 
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the sanest among the elderly prisoners 
to share this cell so as to help the new- 
comer restore his nerves. Even the in- 
ducement of better prison fare including 
“an egg every evening for tea” is of no 
avail; not that, they say. 


7;= HANGMAN is one of the most di- 
verting, if macabre, figures in the 
play. Since no Irishman can be procured 
for the job, he is an Englishman who 
comes over specially for the occasion. 
(All this is factual.) In England he runs 
a public-house, but never gets drunk 
with his customers. It is his practice, 
however, to get jarred the night before a 
hanging and this is well-known and 
philosophically accepted in the prison. 
The good warder sternly warns his as- 
sociates not to shun the poor hangman: 
“he is in the public pay like ourselves.” 
The two assistants who have travelled 
with the executioner, both of them 
Methodists and total abstainers, sing a 
doleful hymn with a concertina while 
their drunken principal works out intri- 
cate sums in connection with the morn- 
ing job: sums that have to do with the 
condemned man’s weight and the length 
of the drop, so as to ensure a death with- 
in the law in its speed. 

Out of all the high spirits, the gusto 
and the rambunctiousness the theme 


_ emerges pointedly. Prison life is really 


your responsibility and mine. How do 
you like it? What do you say about it? 

Finally, in connection with the Abbey 
directors’ original recommendation to 
the author, the third act’ of the play 
perceptibly drags, despite the actors’ 
liveliness, and the play may be said to 
peter out rather than end. 

As for the author’s knowledge of his 
theme, an Irish audience is prepared to 
accept submissively his picture of prison 
life, without questioning it, because 
they know he has drawn it out of exper- 
imental knowledge. The colourful epi- 
sodes of the author's youth are well- 
known in his native city. An extremist 
in politics, he was arrested in Liverpool 
when he was sixteen for being in illegal 
possession of explosives and sentenced to 
three years’ Borstal. Before completion 
of his sentence, he was deported and for- 
bidden re-entry into Britain. A few years 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Three Saints and a Sinner, by Louise 
Hall Tharp. 406 pp. Little, Brown. 
$5. 


| F IT WERE POSSIBLE to confine within 

the limits of definition the elusive 
qualities that make great biography one 
might list: a subject of nobility and 
historical import, documentation both 
extensive and specialized, brilliance of 
style, and broad sympathy for both sub- 
ject and period. Louise Tharp has satis- 
hed all of these before in her fine studies 
of the Peabody sisters and of Horace 
Mann. Now in her quadruple study of 
Julia Ward Howe and her two sisters 
and brother she has surpassed even her 
own excellence. In Three Saints and a 
Sinner she has given to even the most 
harassed of readers a book that cannot 
be put down until the final page is 
perused and the real heroine has died 
at the age of ninety-one. 

Seldom have so many notables shared 
the pages of one volume. In addition to 
the famous author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” one meets on intimate 
terms her difficult spouse, Samuel 
Gridley Howe of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, the American sculptor 
Thomas Crawford, the novelist Marion 
Crawford, the poet Longfellow, the 
statesman Sumner, the lobbyist Sam 
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Ward, and a host of others including 
even Charles Dickens. It is no small 
feat to carry on four biographical studies 
simultaneously and make all of the 
figures live. No one would wish, or ex- 
pect, that Julia Ward should not take 
first place. But she does so in her own 
right; her sisters and brother get their 
just due at Louise Tharp’s hands. 

Not only do the people live, but so 
does the century. It was a magnificent 
century, the nineteenth, even though it 
was constraining for women of Julia 
Howe’s elan and intellect. The story 
opens in 1842 in New York City with 
the visit of Dickens and the “Three 
Graces of Bond Street,” as the Ward 
sisters were called, already out of school. 
But by the time backward glances have 
been cast at their infancy and girlhood, 
and the future has become the present, 
the reader is carried to Boston, to “Royal 
Bordentown” of the Joseph Bonaparte 
era, to San Francisco of the Forty- 
Niners, to Rome, to Newport, to Mun- 
ich, to Richmond, to the Washington of 
the Civil War, to Santo Domingo, and 
to Greece. 

The finest achievement of the book is 
its fusion of what Jane Austen did for 
the beginning of the century and what 
Edith Wharton did for the end of it. 
And this is not to imply that the author 
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is a novelist. On the contrary, the best 
tools of the biographer are always in evi- 
dence without being blatantly so. The 
documentation is admirable, the chron- 
ology painstaking, the direct quotation 
irrefutable evidence of the author's 
soundness and scholarship. But through 
her discriminating selectivity in pre- 
senting four larger portraits and a score 
of miniatures Louise Tharp has pre- 
sented a century in which a woman who 
grew to maturity owing much to. sense 
and sensibility had to face the challenge 
of the emergence of women from the 
shadows of political and social subservi- 
ence to the fuller and often harsher, 
light of public leadership. 

“All that the nineteenth century gave 
to her she brought as a gift to the 
twentieth,” said her biographer of Julia 
Ward Howe. No more appropriate tri- 
bute could be given to the biographer 
herself. Three Saints and a Sinner is a 
gift every one who ever bought a book 
should give himself. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


Boswell in Search of a Wife, edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle and Frank 
Brady. 390 pp. McGraw-Hill. $6. 


E a Is THE sixth volume of the Yale 
editions of the Private Papers of 
James Boswell. It is Boswell’s own ac- 
count of himself, his ideas, his loves, 
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and his acquaintances from 1766 to 
1769. As the current volume opens Bos- 
well, just returned from Corsica, has 
settled down in Scotland to study law 
and to commence practicing. He is in- 
tent on great things: his Account of 
Corsica, success at the bar, and a wife. 

Newcomers to the Boswell papers 
would do well to acquaint themselves 
with the kind of man we have here. 
Boswell was a concupiscent, conscien- 
tious, searching genius who had been 
cast into the licentious, veneered, ration- 
alistic world of the eighteenth century. 
He was to spend a lifetime groping for 
the quiescence his age did not afford. 
He would submit to, and then regret, 
his base desires (yet describe them ob- 
jectively in all their drab sterility). He 
would seek the truth enfolded in great 
men, interviewing them, absorbing their 
comments on life and the universe—yet 
never seem to assimilate what he had 
heard. His subjects were Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Paoli, Johnson. He would record, 
objectify, analyze his own fevered ac- 
tions and observations; he was keenly 
interested in the hungry soul of James 
Boswell. 

In all, Boswell is honest with himself. 
His journals are the grand examination 
of conscience of a man who did not 
understand just how God’s laws worked 
in him, but who was quite satisfied that 
the law existed. It is only as such that 
his journals should be introduced to the 
sympathetic reader; they are not for the 
prurient gossip who hears only the whis- 
pered words. 

Boswell is here more in control of 
himself than hitherto. He keeps a mis- 
tress, yet his licentiousness seems now 
less dismal. Seriously, he considers what 
a good wife should be. He writes long, 
intriguing letters on love and marriage 
to his friend William Temple who 
seems no wiser than James himself. He 
finds-his cousin Margaret Montgomerie 
the embodiment of the perfect wife, 
and he writes delightful letters “to ‘her 
exulting in his happy discovery. We 
now have a tender Boswell. 

Yet there is more to the book than 
this. Mr. Robert Chambers said to him 
once in 1768: “It has been said that 
Mr. Johnson is a. walking library. You 
aré a walking collection of men.” No 
more acute statement on the public 
Boswell has ever been .made. In. the vol- 
ume at hand we meet General Paoli, 
David Garrick, Samuel Johnson, Oliver 


Goldsmith, Benjamin Franklin, William 
Pitt, Lord Monboddo. In each encoun- 
ter the impression is as complete and 
clear as Boswell’s conversation must have 
been. Happily, each celebrity appears in 
character against a realistic background 
of vital talk. 

Not much is said about Franklin, who 
moved about on the fringes of the John- 
son circle. Yet he could hardly be bet- 
ter described after a chance acquaint- 
ance than this: “I called at Sir John 
Pringle’s. I found him and his travel- 
ling companion, Dr. Franklin, sitting, 
playing at chess. Sir John, though a 
most worthy man, has a peculiar sour 
manner. Franklin again is all jollity and 
pleasantry. I said to myself, ‘Here is a 
fine contrast: acid and alkali.’” 

This volume of the Journals offers no 
solution of the enigma that was Boswell. 
He is equally himself when dissembling 
stoicism at an execution, joying over the 
birth of an illegitimate daughter, or writ- 
ing tender loves notes to Margaret 
Montgomerie. Boswell’s is ever a life of 
observant expectancy. 

Dantet T. MrrcHe.yr 


My Lord, What a Morning, by Mari- 
an Anderson. 312 pp. Viking. $5. 


T= IS THE moving story of a little 
girl whose love for singing finally led 
her to become one of the greatest and 
most inspiring singers of our century. 
This is Marian Anderson’s own story 
of her slow discovery of her talent and 
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desire to become a singer, the difficul- 
ties she met and overcame and her final 
triumph. 

Her first singing experiences were in 
a little Baptist church in Philadelphia. 
Later other churches demanded _ her 
services as well as colleges and groups 
out of town. All of this time Marian 
sang from nature, as she puts it, with- 
out any thought of artistry. “My heart 
was filled when I sang and I wanted to 
share what I felt. It slowly dawned on 
me that I had to have some training.” It 
was at this time while she was yet in 
high school that Marian- began her 
musical training. The years ahead were 
dificult ones and a premature engage- 
ment in New York’s Town Hall almost 
stopped Marian’s career but she con- 
tinued her studies having become more 
aware of the demands of art on her. 
Marian received first recognition as a 
great singer in Europe. It was the kind 
of recognition that opened the door for 
her in her own country and subsequent- 
ly led to tours in Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, Russia and the Orient. 

The real appeal of this autobiography 
lies in the intimate picture it gives of 
her personal as well as her artistic life. 
We see her quiet persistance through- 
out all of the difficulties she suffered 
because of race prejudice. That she 
was confident enough of her own dig- 
nity and personal gift not to be deterred 
in her work by such instances as the 
closing of Constitution Hall to her is 
a great tribute to her. Her oneness with 
her people in their suffering and strug- 
gle for advancement adds to her stature 
and her art gains thereby making her 
more than another first-rate celebrity. 

Marrua L. FAuLHABER 


A Gentle Knight, by Poppy Cannon. 
309 pp. Rhinehart. $3.95. 


T= IS THE story of a man and wom- 
an who met and fell in love. The 
man’s name was White, and he looked 
white, but he was a Negro who dedi- 
cated his life to the true freedom of his 
fellowmen. His wife, Poppy Cannon, 
author of A Gentle Knight, is white, 
mother of three children by a previous 
marriage, attractive and successful in a 
career as a homemaking authority. 

The growth that comes through the 
pages of the book is a growth that the 
author and reader can both be proud 
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ot—the growth of better understanding 
between persons—no matter what their 
nationality, color or position in life. 

Poppy Cannon is a good reporter, and 
her writing carries the mastery of the 
understatement. However, she is not al- 
ways an adequate reporter. Though the 
book is about her husband, Walter 
White, she leaves too much to specula- 
tion as to her early relationships with 
him, while she was married to another. 
There is nothing said about the father 
of her children, except to refer to her- 
self as a Yale faculty wife. The reader 
cannot make more than a casual sur- 
mise as to what was cause and effect 
where two divorces preceded the mar- 
riage. 

If there is any one, teen age or over, 
who at this time does not know the 
story of Walter White, this book will 
give him a brief summary of some of 
his excellent work on behalf of his peo- 
ple. Because the two people who are 
the most important characters in the 
book, had both been married before, and 
had set out on their mutual venture 
rather late in life, after each was an 
important person in his and her own 
right, this book cannot be said to be 
typical of the problems that will be en- 
countered by most of those who enter 
into an interracial marriage. Poppy Can- 
non reports on some of the incidents 
that she experienced in living in the 
two worlds, that of her husband and 
herself, but the worlds in which they 
both lived are not the ones shared by 
the many people to whom segregation 
is an emotional as well as a moral issue. 

This is an interesting book, it is well 
written, and it will cause most readers 
to think as they may never have thought 
before about the question “What is the 
difference between people who have dif- 
ferent colored skins?” 

Mary D. Matno 


Richard the Third, by Paul Murray 
Kendall. 602 pp. Norton. $5.95. 


> gemma PLANTAGENET, later Duke of 
Gloucester and finally Richard III, 
King of. England, was born in Fotherin- 
gay Castle, October 2, 1452. According 
to Paul Murray Kendall in his exten- 
sive study of Richard III, it was “a 
broken time, a time between, the dis- 
ordered ending of many things, a so- 
ciety wandering between two worlds, 
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These books are available in : 
Canada at no extra cost from S 
Alvernia Publishing Company, Montreal. 


INSPIRING NEW BOOKS FROM NN 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


ADVENTURER SAINTS 


By ABBE OMER ENGLEBERT. A vigorous 
study of five remarkable people—Joan of Arc, 
Martin of Tours, Brother Giles of Assisi, Peter 
Chanel, and Junipero Serra—who, despite vary- 
ing personalities, talents, and temperaments, 
achieved sanctity through bold adventure. $4.00 


TOWARD THE SUMMIT 
By RAYMOND LEOPOLD BRUCKBERGER. 
The former chaplain-general of the French Re- 
sistance, called by Time, “An explosive combina- 
tion of scholar, priest and chevalier,” deals in a 
highly original and fascinating way with the 
great spiritual problems of belief, prayer, union 
with God, and imitation of the saints. 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 


Szconp Series. Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, 
S. J. Lively and highly personal reflections on 
favorite saints by twelve famous writers. Chris- 
topher Dawson, who has chosen St. Boniface; 
ares F. Sherwood Taylor, St. Albert the Great; John 

cuenetS g Mn ygett McEwen, St. Louis of France; and D. B. Wynd- 
: ham Lewis, Blessed David Lewis of Wales, are 

among those who have contributed to this stimu- 
lating work. 


At your bookseller’s 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers for 130 years 












$2.75 









one dead, the ‘other powerless to be 
born.” 

Richard from early childhood was 
caught in a maze of intrigue, civil war, 
attack and reprisal between his own 
house of York and that of Lancaster. 
He lived the thirty-three years of his 
life in an atmosphere of strife, violence 
and broken loyalties and died heroically 
on the field of Bosworth in 1485. 

Dr. Kendall’s Richard Il] emerges 
from a background which is a veritable 
medieval . tapestry of fifteenth century 
England—a man of great promise, capa- 
ble of intense loyalties, magnanimity 
and kindness yet liable to grave human 
errors in his judgment of men and 
events. The author takes sharp issue 
with the character drawn by Tudor his- 
torians and by Shakespeare. 


In his presentation of evidence and 
surmises, and in his carefully drawn 
deductions, Dr. Kendall writes with bal- 
ance, objectivity and restraint. The bi- 
ography, based on original sources and 
documents, is the work of careful anal- 
ysis, rich and full of the political impli- 
cations, currents and counter-currents; 
yet it is written with literary overtones 
and picturesque details. Above all, it 
gives a human, convincing portrait of 
perhaps the most controversial figure in 
all English history. 

A very interesting aspect of Dr. Ken- 
dall’s technique is his ability to incor- 
porate within his major drama of Rich- 
ard lesser dramas of the men and wom- 
en who crossed the king’s path, among 
them Anne, his Queen; Warwick, Jane 
Shore, Lords Hastings and Howard, and 
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Guardini has restored to us a 
living, breathing Lord as the 
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H. A. Reinhold, Commonweal 
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MARY, 
MOTHER OF GOD 


Commentary by Henri Ghéon 
132 reproductions (20 in color) 
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of famous Madonnas,...a 
commentary worthy of the 
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eyes everywhere we 
turn in this volume.” 
Charles Eberhardt, Ave Maria 
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Because for a full year they will 
receive news and reviews of the 
latest books plus articles by such 
internationally-known authors as 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., Ev- 
elyn Waugh, Jose Maria Giro- 
nella, Christopher Hollis, Caro- 
line Gordon. 
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this ideal gift at a special sav- 
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there is not enough room on it 
for all the people you want to 
list, enclose other names and ad- 
dresses on a separate sheet of 
paper. 
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Henry VII. Another fascinating angle 
of the biography is the author's attempt 
by patching isolated references and ac- 
tions together, to arrive at what was 
actually going on in the king’s mind. 

One section of the book deals with 
the bitterly argued\mooted question of 
the murder of the two little princes in 
the Tower. The author advances the 
working hypothesis that the two princes 
were murdered at the instigation of one 
of three men: King Richard, Henry VII 
or Henry Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. After reviewing the case for and 
against each, he concludes that available 
evidence being inconclusive, the “fa- 
mous” enigma eludes us like Hamlet: 
“we cannot pluck out the heart of its 
mystery.” 


Sister M. Amprose, B.V.M. 


Alfred the Great, by Eleanor Ship- 
ley Duckett. 221 pp. University 
of Chicago Press. $3.75. 


Cy" onE English king has been ac- 
corded the epithet of “the Great.” 
Miss Eleanor Shipley Duckett now 
shows us in a picturesque way why this 
epithet rightfully belongs to Alfred who 
ruled England in that troubled ninth 
century, the time of the Viking maraud- 
ings everywhere in Europe and most of 
all in England and France. Countless 
legends have grown up making these 
Viking adventures charming tales for 
childhood. Miss Duckett makes exten- 
sive use of these legends but carefully 
evaluates them. 

Particularly commendable is the au- 
thor’s care not only to enumerate specif- 
ically many of the pieces of literature 
which Alfred labored to translate into 
the language of his people for their 
greater profit, but, what is more, she 
gives a studied digest of their contents. 
Readers may not know of these works 
nor the reason why he chose such in 
particular. It is here especially that Al- 
fred deserves so well of his people, and 
English speaking peoples generally, be- 
cause he gave so strong an impulse to 
the formation of the English language. 

A more precious heritage given to 
England in his reign, were the laws of 
Alfred. We all know of Alfred the Law- 
giver, but not many are aware of the 
nature of the laws he formulated. Here 
again the author does us a real service 
in her selection of some of these laws 


and in her brief digest of them. 

These are only samples of the con- 
crete manner in which the king appears 
in this biography. From his earliest years 
down through his years of desperate 
battles with the Danes, his victories and 
setbacks and his reign of a score of years, 
there is vivid picture after picture. To 
many the charming virtues of Alfred, 
his love and zeal for his poorest sub- 
jects, his fine sense of justice and his 
spiritual insight into the life of his times . 
portray a saintly character. Alfred, as 
we see also, was a man of prayer, eager 
for the House of God, generous in his 
support of religious houses. He was a 
man of self-denial and patience and 
heroic courage. 

Miss Duckett evidently drew on the 
best sources, and they were manifold as 
we see from the list printed in the vol- 
ume. Most readers will find here not so 
much a new King Alfred as rather a 
Great Alfred, perhaps even a Saint Al- 
fred. 

JosepH Roustk, S.]. 


Mazzini and the Secret Societies, by 
E. E. Y. Hales. 226 pp. Kenedy. 
$4.95. 


ti SUBTITLE of this scholarly study— 
“The Making of a Myth’—furnishes 
a key to its controlling idea as well as 
to its chronological limitations. ‘Though 
Mazzini’s countrymen have exhausted 
their vocabularies in praise of their hero, 
the title they have most frequently ap- 
plied to him is that of prophet. The 
“myth,” as Mr. Hales regards it, though 
not without some justification in fact, 
grew to maturity during the patriot’s 
ten-year (1837-1848) exile in England, 
so that when the uprisings of 1848 broke 
over Europe and the crypto-revolution- 
aries came out of hiding, it was taken 
for granted that their prophet would 
replace the Pope at Rome. Mazzini’s 
dream—and Italy’s mission—seemed on 
the verge of fulfillment. Hailed at Milan 
and Florence, he made his way south- 
ward where he was appointed First 
Triumvir of the Eternal City. 
Chronologically, this story of Maz- 
zini’s early life—the first in English— 
ends with 1837, the year which marked 
alike the end of his creative work and 
of his apostolate. These were decisive 
years in the development of the leader’s 
character and ideas, in his relations with 
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the secret societies, in the action and 
reaction between the prophet and his 
disciples. 

Mazzini was obsessed with two ideas: 
the “glory” that was ancient Rome and 
the almost infinite possibilities of the 
Rome of the future, not only for the 
rejuvenation and unification of Italy, 
but also of Europe, and subsequently, 
of the entire world. The instruments of 
this republican crusade were successive- 
ly, the secret societies known as the 
Carbonari, Young Italy, and Young Eu- 
rope—heterogeneous groups of patriots, 
visionaries, liberal - minded aristocrats, 
cut-throats and mercenaries. Reserving 
for himself the overall direction of these 
groups, Mazzini chose the generals and 
other leaders who were to enroll recruits, 
and build up stockpiles of hidden arms. 

There were three major efforts to 
actualize Mazzini’s vision: an uprising 
in Genoa under the Carbonari, an in- 
vasion of Savoy under Young Italy, and 
a series of incohate projects to be 
launched from Switzerland with the aid 
of Young Europe. None of these ma- 
terialized. The story of their failure is 
a sorry tale of incompetent leadership, 
misplaced trust, betrayal, political in- 
trigue, ambition, not altogether unre- 
lieved, it is true, by disinterested patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice. 

Obviously at home among the exten- 
sive primary sources of the Risorgimen- 
to, and especially in the Mazziniana, 
Mr. Hales makes full use of Mazzini’s 
letters (10,000 of the 50,000 have been 
edited) to reconstruct the milieu in 
which he worked during this period of 
his apostolate. Thanks to the labors of 
Italian scholarship, we can now see the 
prophet among his family and friends, 
learn what he was trying to do, and 
what he was teaching during these de- 
cisive years. In these letters, writes Mr. 
Hales, Mazzini’s 

popular fascination is only. enhanced by 
closer acquaintance with his reckless gen- 
erosity, his wild impatience, his sympathy, 
his rigid doctronaire constancy, his affec- 
tions, his furies, his chimerical plots, his 
despairs, and even his rare but terrifying 
doubts. It was thus that his fellow revolu- 
tionaries knew him and it was from this 
knowledge that they made the myth. 

The last—and most rewarding—chap- 
ter discusses with much insight and dis- 
crimination Mazzini’s own conception 
of his messianic mission, its relation to 
his political theories, and its influence in 
the last half-century. And finally, the 
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Illustration from “Miracle in the Mountains” 


Martha Berry with Henry Ford during his visit to her school 


bibliographical essay, on the same high 
plane as the text, will be a boon to the 
student who is seeking guidance through 
the intricate sources of this important 
period of the Risorgimento. 

SistER Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Miracle in the Mountains, by Har- 
nette Kane with Inez Henry. 320 
pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


C)= OF A single log cabin and the 
ideals of a woman with vision 
there has grown a series of schools with 
phenomenal influence in the develop- 
ment of the South. These are the Berry 
Schools, “the most unique educational 
institution in America,” with a campus 
of 30,000 acres of forest, mountain, field 
and lake. 

Martha Berry, whose biography is 
presented in this book, was small, pretty 
and Southern. Her loyalty to the South 
lay in helping the unfortunate Southern 
poor. to a realization of the dignity of 
being self-supporting. The first venture 
in initiating this philosophy of work 
among the youths of the mountains who 
came to her school was that of clothes- 
washing, a procedure which might have 
ended in failure but for her indomitable 
spirit which elicited the remark, “We 


can’t let Miss Berry wash our clothes.” 
For more than a half-century this spirit 
developed into one of service to the 
cause of the schools, so much so, that 
when Martha Berry’s patrimony had 
been exhausted, and she was making 
informal soliciting trips she could leave 
a force of reliable workers in every area 
of administration. 

Not only is this a biography of a 
woman whose driving power no one 
seemed able to fathom or resist, once 
it was launched on a problem of need, 
it is also a history of a little section of 
Georgia life between the eighties and 
World War I, on through the trying 
times that followed, well into the next 
World War. Throughout this pano- 
ramic view Martha Berry dominates the 
scenes, changing a tragic people — the 
poor white mountain people of Georgia, 
pushed steadily backward through the 
years—into a people who were able and 
willing to help themselves to richer, 
fuller lives. 

This is the biography of a remarkable 
woman, a little “Duchess in her high- 
land empire” one who will be remem- 
bered for her ability to lead and to min- 
ister and to inspire others to leadership 
and service. It is well written and de- 
serves wide circulation. 


Sister M. Cexeste, O.P. 
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arcelino, a novel by Sanchez-Silva, 

published in this country by the 
Newman Press, -has been made into a 
movie by a Spanish company. It is the 
story of a little Spanish boy who is raised 
by the brothers of a poor monastery. 
One day the boy goes into the attic, 
which has always been forbidden. him, 
and he finds there a life-sized crucifix. 
In his childish fancy, the boy thinks 
that the figure of Christ is real and he 
goes about the business of supplying 
the suffering figure with food, and wa- 
ter. Moving’ on to an ending something 
similar to that of The Juggler of Notre 
Dame the simple story. emerges as a 
beautiful movie. New York Times critic 


Bosley Crowther calls it: “One of those , * 


lovely little pictures that stands out odd- 
ly*on the cold commercial screen, for it' 
is, in its‘theme and essence, a very spe- 
cial religious fantasy. It moves, with a 
pureness of spirit, in the realm of sim- 
ple Christian faith and it comes to a 
supernatural climax that draws entirely 
on devout credulity . . . within its par- 
ticular frame of fantasy and reverence, 
it is a sweet and moving thing.” 

Two other movies of strong Catholic 
interest in the offing are The Nun’s 
Story, the rights to which have been ac- 
quired by Warner Brothers, and the film 
version of Shaw’s St. Joan. Otto Premin- 
ger’s widely publicized search for a com- 
pletely new face to play the part of Joan 
of Arc has finally ended with the “dis- 
covery’ of seventeen-year-old Jean Se- 
berg from Iowa. More interesting is the 
fact that Graham Greene is doing the 
script adaptation. Filming is scheduled 
to begin in London on January 2. 

e 


An advertising publication called the 
Postage Stamp passes on this story about 
the time Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, crea- 
tor of Sherlock Holmes, was being driv- 
en from a railroad station to his hotel in 
Paris. 

Arriving at the hotel the author paid 
his fare and gave the driver a generous 
tip. 
“Thank you, Mr. Conan Doyle,” said 
the driver. 

“Amazing!” said Doyle. “How did you 
know who I am?” 

“Elementary,” replied the driver. 
“There was a notice in this morning’s 
paper that you were arriving in Paris 
from Southern France. Your general ap- 
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” me 


2. the fact that your name is on your lug- 





pearance tells me that you are an Eng- 
lishman. ‘Any Frenchman would know 
that your hair was last cut by a barber 
from the South of France.” 
“Extraordinary,” said Doyle. “And 
you had no other evidence to go on?” 
“Nothing,” said the driver, “except 


” 


gage. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons will release early 
next year the first two works in a. series 
for young readers to be called American 
Background Books. These first titles will 
be Cavalry Hero (Casmir Pulaski) by 
Dorothy Adams, and Colonial Governor 
(Thomas Dongan) by J. G. E. Hopkins. 
Four more titles are scheduled for 1957. 
The books are aimed at the ten to fif- 
teen-year-old Catholic reader. 

* 

Anyone who has followed the letters 
to the editor, pro and con, concerning 
the advisability of changing the name of 
Books on Trial, should consider this an- 
nouncement with care: “The University 
of Nebraska takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Mr. Karl 
Shapiro as Editor of the The Schooner, 
formerly the Prairie Schooner.” (There's 
a cover that’s bound to have a head on 
it.) 

€ 

Louis Kenedy, chairman of the board 
of P. J. Kenedy & Sons, oldest Catholic 
publishing house in the United States, 
died recently in New York at the age 
of seventy-four. President of the 130- 
year-old firm from 1927 to 1952, and 
editor of the Official Catholic Directory, 
Mr. Kenedy entered the publishing busi- 
ness in 1901. He was president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Catholic Publishers and Dealers 
in Church Goods, and a Knight of 
Malta. 

* 

Neville Braybrook adds this. postscript 
to his article “The Priest and the Out- 
sider” which appeared in the November 
issue: “Colin Wilson is reading for the 











first time The Mind and the Heart of 
Love by Father D’Arcy and cannot 
think why the book is not better known 
than it is.” 

a 

The December issue of Spiritual Life, 
a Catholic quarterly started about a year 
and a half ago, carries a series of articles 
of particular interest to priests and reli- 
gious. A series of four major articles 
comprise a study on the theme “The 
American Diocese and Man’s Spiritual 
Life.” The aspects considered are: “A 
Diocese and Spiritual Life” by Arch- 
bishop Cushing; “The Parish and the 
Spiritual Life” by Father Thomas Stack; 
“The Function of a Religious Order in 
a Diocese” by Rev. James Egan, O.P.; 
and “The Spiritual Tradition of Amer- 
ican Culture” by the late Theodore 
Maynard. 

* 

Mechanization has finally caught up 
with scholarship. According to a New 
York Times news story a group of Cath- 
olic scholars and International Business 
Machine technicians have jointly suc- 
ceeded in reducing the writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas to thousands of coded 
cards and reels of magnetic tape. When 
the entire job is finished in 1959 it will 
have taken five years of effort by ten 
men and data processing machines. 
I.B.M. claims that the same job at- 
tempted without machines would re- 
quire forty years of labor by fifty full- 
time scholars. As a breather, the same 
team is punching out a complete con- 
cordance of five of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in just sixteen weeks; no one knows just 
why, but they want to have it done in 
time for Christmas. 

e 

And by way of wishing you a happy 
Christmas, an exhortation from some 
familiar lines: “. . . and it was always 
said of him, that he knew how to keep 
Christmas well, if any man alive pos- 
sessed the knowledge. May that be truly 
said of us, and all of us! And so, as Tiny 
Tim observed, God Bless us, Every 
One!” 
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The Voice at the Back Door, by 
Elizabeth Spencer. 334 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.95. 


arenes SpENcER has been com- 
pared with some justice to Faulkner 
and other modern writers of the real- 
istic school. Her realism is honest and 
effective, literal in that it portrays “real” 
people, “real” emotion, “real” situations. 
It lacks the usual trademark of the “real- 
istic” school, since it does not dwell, at 
least in the present instance, on sex, dirt 
and physical functions. Miss Spencer 
has fine literary ability and. uses it to 
tell a straight-forward story of Negro- 
white relationships in her native Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Voice at the Back Door makes 
the very important point that race rela- 
tions is rarely a clear-cut issue. Here we 
have Duncan Harper, a young man who 
has been a football hero and is now a 
small-town grocer with a wife and chil- 
dren he loves and a comfortable home. 
He is appointed to fill out the term of 
the local sheriff who has died after many 
years of entrenched political power. 
This power his predecessor held by clos- 
ing his eyes to bootlegging in his dry 
county and by terrorizing the Negroes. 

Harper takes his appointment serious- 
ly and proves it by raiding the bootleg- 
gers. The bootleggers retaliate by mak- 
ing race relations in the county a burn- 
ing political issue. Harper is neither a 
“nigger-lover” nor a “nigger-hater,” but 
he has been outspoken about equal pro- 





Elizabeth Spencer: White, black and grey 
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tection in law for both races. The boot- 
leggers’ strategy is to ruin Harper po- 
litically by forcing him to take a stand 
unacceptable to the voters. 


Within this framework there is room 
to develop several memorable characters 
—a Negro agitator who allows himself 
to be used in a test case; a political as- 
pirant who sacrifices principles and 
friendship for self-advancement; a boot- 
legger whose life is dogged by his fa- 
ther’s sin; men and women in shades 
of white, black, and grey—all of them 
inevitable products of their background. 


The author was born in Carrollton, 
Mississippi, and has spent most of her 
life in that state. In 1952 Miss Spencer 
was awarded a citation from the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters for her two 
novels, Fire in the Morning and This 
Crooked Way. She was awarded a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship in 1953 and lived 
for two years in Italy, where she wrote 


The Voice at the Back Door. 
Oca M. PETERSON 


The Cross and the Sword, by Evange- 
line Walton. 301 pp. Bouregy and 
Curl. $3.50. 


| ices was a fast and pleasant reading 
experience. Even allowing for this 
reviewer's fatal penchant for this type 
of historical novel, it’s still one to be 
recommended for adult reading. The 
publisher is a new one on me, as they 
say; so is the author. The job is a good 
one all the way. The title means just 
what it says; in one way, this novel 
shows the pagan mind struggling with 
the Christian religion. The fight with 
Christ is ‘a hard fight, just like many 
fights in this gory novel. But the hero 
who ‘is finally really made Christian is 
worth the work. This convert made it 
the hard way—he killed an Archbishop 
of Canterbury! 

Whether’ or not you are too well ac- 
quainted with tenth century Scandina- 
via or England makes little difference, 
but it may deepen your enjoyment if 
you have some hazy idea of how things 
were then. The author makes and moves 
several interesting and lively. characters: 
The picture, as she warns us, is not a 
“pretty” one. We are sick of being told 
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that in other contexts. Usually that apol- 
ogy is followed by uncontrolled, un- 
edited, inartistic, unformed messy 
“facts.” Such is not the case here. This 
woman has all the tough stuff under 
rational control. 

The mood of the story is helped, 
strangely, by first person narrative. The 
style and diction are archaic-sounding 
at all times. One gets the feeling of a 
literal translation. The whole novel has 
some of the pace and drive of the earlier 
Sigrid Undset; it is kept much too short 
to really get the whole sweep it could 
have had. It may seem archly contrived 
in some matters of plot. But, read as 
fast as it can be read, this should not 
bother us. Religious matters are handled 
often and deftly, with taste and under- 
standing of a sensibility of long ago. You 
could quibble here and there, but, since 
it is not a theological tract, we may 
relax. 

The author assures us she has used 
the simplest spelling of these difficult 
names which must be used all through 
this story. If you can get by the first 
few pages, you are in for good adult 
reading. 


ROBERT H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Queen of the East, by Alexander 


Baron. 314 pp. Ives Washburn. 
$3.95. 


” THE THIRD century A.D. a woman 
ruler almost defeated the forces of 
the Roman Empire in an ambitious and 
tactically brilliant military campaign. 
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Zenobia, queen of the prosperous desert 
city of Palmyra, and the Emperor 
Aurelian were the antagonists in this 
episode, which is briefly treated in Gib- 
bon and has now been expanded into 
an exciting historical novel. The author 
has added a few minor characters of his 
own invention, and has hinted at rela- 
tionships between his main characters 
which may not have existed, but in 
general has. presented an authentic re- 
construction of historical incidents. 
Zenobia was a beautiful and intelli- 
gent young woman, whose skill at arch- 
ery and other athletic pursuits was 
equalled by her mastery of the liberal 
arts, in which one of her tutors was the 
philosopher Longinus. Her battle for 
her title of “Queen of the East” was 
waged partly on behalf of her young 
son after her husband’s death; but there 
were those who suspected her of leading 
the conspiracy against her late husband. 
In her struggle for power she clashed 
with Aurelian, an austere, hard-hitting 
general. Aurelian had not been wel- 
comed by the Roman aristocrats, - who 
deemed him provincial and uncouth; 
one of his first acts as emperor had been 
to put down ruthlessly a plot to over- 
throw him. His encounters with Zenobia 
are handled as the meetings of two 
strong-willed people whose enmity exist- 
ed side by side with a strong attraction 
arising from their kinship of spirit. (It 
is historical fact that Aurelian after his 
defeat of Zenobia, wrote a letter to the 
Senate, praising her ability as a leader.) 
The story proceeds smoothly and at a 
good pace, enlivened by scenes of battles 
almost too vividly described. Philomene, 
a fabulous lady spy, adds the necessary 
touch of glamour, but is not allowed to 
monopolize the scene. Altogether, this 
is a highly satisfactory novel of its type, 
achieving an effect of historical accuracy 
without resorting to that overabundance 
of background detail which so often 
attests to an author’s scholarliness, but 
adds nothing to the reader’s enjoyment. 
MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


These Thousand Hills, by A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr. 346 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.95. 


Me: Guturir’s style, expressive, well 
modulated, as accurate as a bullet 
between the eyes, is at once the admira- 
tion and despair of many a current 
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writer. He tends to play down scenes of 
high excitement, and at times to main- 
tain a minor key, so that we feel a 
sensation of restrained violence and 
undersurface fury that never quite 
comes out. It is like a chained lion just 
outside your door, lunging at his chain 
and snarling but never quite getting 
loose. 

The old novels of slap bang violence 
and gun play, of Indians slain by thous- 
ands, and villainous cattle rustlers shot 
down in heaps, are gone as far as dis- 
criminating readers are concerned. Yet 
anyone who knows the West knows that 
there was violence and at times a mur- 
derous savagery that expressed itself in 
the bloodiest deeds. 

These Thousand Hills has maturity 
of viewpoint, deep sympathy, under- 
standing and toleration. The overtone 
of the novel says that man is here in 
this world to struggle, to try to be decent 
and good, and to endeavor to build 
something. for his family, himself and 
his community. But there are tremend- 
ous forces arrayed against him: some- 
times nature in her most cruel moods 
attacks him, other men may be treacher- 
ous, or lazy, or deliberately misunder- 
standing. And the man who would get 
on has all these things to contend with 
as well as the deep laid and but dimly 
understood weaknesses within his own 
being. And yet a faithful wife, stout 
hearted friends, some religious thinking, 
will turn the tide. 

This story takes up the same themes 





A. B. Guthrie, Jr.: Right between the eyes 





and to some degree the same characters 
that figured in The Way West. It is the 
third in a projected tetralogy about the 
West and Northwest. It tells how young 
Lat Evans left his home in Oregon to 
go on a cattle drive into Montana, to 
earn money, to get away from home, and 
to set himself up in the world: how he 
struggled to buy and own a ranch, to 
become a good citizen in his community, 
and how he met terrible grief and calam- 
ity. But he came through because he 
was inherently a good worker, and an 
honest kind of man. The stream of 
itinerant wanderers, prostitutes, drunk- 
ards, drifting cowhands and other mis- 
cellaneous characters’ who populate the 
novel is a good reflection of the kind of 
folk who flourished in the great North- 
west many years ago. Once in a long 
while there is a flash of dry humor as 
good as Mark Twain. But mostly the 
mood is sober with little attempt at 
joking. There are marvelous tributes to 
the scenery of Montana. 

Readers who balk at plain Anglo- 
Saxon had better be warned that Mr. 
Guthrie is nothing if not realistic. I in- 
cline to the opinion of Petronius who 
told Nero, when the emperor quizzed 
him about a huge burlesque perform- 
ance, “One naked woman is more im- 
pressive than ten thousand.” One flash 
of realistic vulgarity is more efficient in 
establishing a mood than twenty-five. 
Or, in other words, the stiletto is more 
deadly than the bludgeon. But no one 
can say that Mr. Guthrie is not one of 
our great artists in fiction. 


L. V. Jacks 


The City of the Living, by Wallace 
Stegner. 206 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3. 


VERY YEAR FROM Stanford University 

in California there comes a volume : 

of short stories all written by students 
of the Creative Writing Center. Novels 
come from there too, as well as articles, 
essays and criticism of such general ex- 
cellence that they have become a forma- 
tive and dynamic part of the American 
literary scene. The real begetter of all 
this good is Wallace Stegner, a writer 
of such all-round excellence himself, a 
man of such vigor, charity and imagina- 
tion that he inspires his students, his col- 
leagues and his friends to run with him, 
turning the Skyline range of mountains 
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that rims the Santa Clara Valley into 
Helicon. 

Stegner’s most recent book is this vol- 
ume of short stories. His readers will 
never forget his novel, The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. Students of Western 
Americana place his book on the Colo- 
rado, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian 
high on their list of required reading. 
But above all, his talent is as a writer 
of short stories. It is the rare anthology 
that does not include one of them. Year 
after year, in such varied journals as 
Harper's, Mademoiselle and Woman's 
Day, his stories appear, of such uniform 
excellence that one marvels at such ef- 
fort wed to such art. This latest collec- 
tion of stories deserves to belong with 
his many other collections. The lead 
story, “The Blue-Winged Teal,” belongs 
in the high company of such other sto- 
ries as “A View from the Balcony” Cone 
of the finest campus stories ever written ) 
and “The Women on the Wall,” and all 
of them are well worth the reading of 
readers and the study of writers. Stegner 
is rather a sad man, as are his stories, 
but there is enjoyment to be found in 
reading him that is most rewarding. 


W. B. Reapy 


The Rancho of the Little Loves, by 
Robert Nathan. 170 pp. Knopf. 
$3. 


gees wHo enjoy Robert Nathan 
will be pleased with this new novel; 
those who do not might be advised to 
reserve their reading time for something 
more to their taste. 

The story is about two heavenly per- 
sonages and a girl whose profession is 
as old as human nature. Blessed Pierre 
and St. Odule find their way out of the 
heavenly courts and hope to bring some 
peace and happiness to a world which 
is sadly lacking in both. Pierre, the more 
worldly-wise of the pair, suggests he 
guide them to earth by way of Geneva 
and Paris. A slight miscalculation lands 
them in the Mojave desert near Las 
Vegas where they are befriended. and 
cared for by Concita O’Rourke and her 
cousin Maria. Showman Pierre hears 
Concita sing and desires to promote her 
talent and enable them to earn their 
way. Complications arise because a 
group of criminals desire a genteel front 
to help them in a robbery. All in all 
life becomes quite involved. 
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Hammond Innes: ‘Will raise a sea-fever in the paunchiest land-lubber’’ 


An artful simplicity characterizes the 
novel. Concita accepts her profession as 
a way of making a living as her guard- 
ian Maria had made it before her. The 
fact that Odule and Pierre have de- 
scended from heaven makes little im- 
pression because the innocent accept- 
ance, almost stupidity, of the one is bal- 
anced by the chicahery of the other. 
The criminals drawn to the religious 
garb of Pierre are not recognized as such 
and the affair which is frought with 
such potential mischief fails to ma- 
terialize. 

There is much wisdom in this little 
book. The author’s wit is sure and tell- 
ing. The writing illustrates an imagina- 
tive and understanding talent. In the 
end, all is well for everyone but Pierre 
and Odule who are assigned “a penance 
of many Rosaries which leaves them lit- 
tle time for conversation.” 

Rosetta Bircw 


The Wreck of the Mary Deare, by 
Hammond Innes. 297 pp. Knopf. 
$3.75. 


y= SEA HAS no stauncher friend than 
Hilaire Belloc who once wrote, “The 
sea is the matrix of creation, and we 
have the memory of it in our blood.” 
But Belloc never wrote a better piece of 
prose about the sea than Hammond 
Innes’ The Wreck of the Mary Deare. 
Here is a book that exudes the sea, drips 
with it. The reader is tempted to put 


it to his ear, like a large sea-shell, half 
expecting to hear the thundering sound 
of the surf. 

While a storm is brewing in the Eng- 
lish Channel one March day, John 
Sands, skipper of the Sea Witch, sights 
the Mary Deare, a 6000 ton freighter, 
apparently unmanned, drifting close to 
the great reefs of the Channel Islands 
just off the coast of France. He boards 
her to find a gutted hold, a charred 
radio room, evidence of hasty abandon- 
ment, and a half-crazed man, Captain 
Gideon Patch. While Sands’ com- 
panions take the Sea Witch to port, 
Sands and Patch try to weather the 
storm that breaks with violent fury 
against the rattling hull of the Mary 
Deare. Exhausted and defeated, Sands 
and Patch run her aground a reef and 
are eventually picked up from their 
dinghy by a passing ship. 

The mystery of the Mary Deare en- 
tangles Sands. He can get little coherent 
explanation from Patch. Why did the 
crew abandon a relatively sea-worthy 
ship? What caused the death of Captain 
Taggart that put the first-mate Patch in 
command? Why does Patch despise the 
dead owner and loathe Higgins, the sec- 
ond mate? Why does he want to go back 
to the floundering ship before an inves- 
tigation begins? When the court of in- 
quiry starts to unravel the skein, the 
bizarre story unfolds; one of intrigue, 
mutiny, and eventual vindication. 

The Wreck of the Mary Deare is story- 
telling at suspenseful best. The swell and 
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roll of the plot sweep the reader along, 
revealing just enough to make the story 
coherent and intelligible, concealing just 
enough to lure him further on. Even 
the closing chase across the channel in 
rowboats with Higgins in pursuit, even 
the softened heart of Jane Taggart, come 
off with conviction. It’s an absorbing, in- 
triguing story that will raise a sea-fever 
in the paunchiest land-lubber. 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Tribe That Lost Its Head, by 
Nicholas Monsarrat. 598 _ pp. 
William Sloane. $4.95. 


A STATE of unrest grips Pharamaul, 
an island just off the coast of 
Southwest Africa. Dinamaula who has 
been educated in England is returning 
to the Maulas to take over the chieftain- 
ship of his tribe. Tulbach Brown is a 
correspondent who knows the recipe for 
a stery: get the human ingredients and 
then stir them up properly. (“The Daily 
Thresh knew exactly what people liked 
to read. They preferred things going 
wrong, Authority with a red face, awk- 
ward pauses. Tulbach Brown served up 
all these things, from all four corners 
of the world.”)) Andrew Macmillan, the 
Resident Commissioner, isn’t too certain 
about how to deal with trouble. David 
Bracken, the new secretary on the Gov- 
ernor’s staff, looks forward eagerly to 
his appointed job. 

The correspondent gets things moving 
almost immediately, and these four men 
find themselves at the center of a racial- 
political hurricane which reaches its 
murderous height when Brown quotes 
an idle statement of Dinamaula to the 
effect that he wouldn’t mind marrying 
a white woman. After some mutual 
slaughter, the Chief is exiled, and things 
gradually settle down into their old rut. 
Progress, British style, takes over. David 
embraces his wife, Nicole, and looks 
“towards a much wider horizon. ‘It'll be 
all right,’ he told her, ‘as long as we 
love each other’”—a final sentiment that 
contradicts the entire book. 

This piece of fiction is very similar 
to the real-life story of Seretse Khama, 
onetime chieftain of Bechuanaland’s 
Bemangwato tribesmen, who married a 
white London typist in 1948. Hedged 
around this basic plot are the imaginings 
of Mr. Monsarrat, and some odd imag- 
inings they are. His idea seems to be 
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Nicholas Monsarrat: Brilliant and biased 


that people who are suppressed should 
never be told their condition since this 
causes needless trouble. The world, the 
author seems to think, is already bad 
enough without messing it up further 
by giving people their rights. He fills 
in the outline of his plot with characters 
even more distinctly black and white 
than their skins. The whole trouble here 
arises because of an evil newspaper cor- 
respondent. He is joined by some col- 
leagues, who “were the sort of people, 
representing the sort of newspapers, 
eternally attracted by such tainted 
game.” There is much more of the same 
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and satire a bit on the puerile side. 
There is a Father Schwemmer, who has 
sense enough to realize that the natives 
ought to stay in their rut, and Father 
Hawthorne, “the classic cause-embracer, 
gullible, erratic, and sly.” 

This is a bitter, brilliant, blatantly 
biased book. ‘The characters who would 
not agree with Mr. Monsarrat are all 
evil, cunning or stupid. Those he ap- 
proves are saints, well along the British 
road to canonization. If you are opposed 
to the author, you are a know-it-all. The 
book is, in spots, crude and filthily 
brutal. Naturally, the author being of 
such a mind as he is, the sins of the 
white characters are nice clean sins by 
way of contrast with those of their col- 
ored counterparts. Good fiction is solidly 
based on truth. This book is, for the 
most part, hopelessly enmeshed in error. 


Josep T. McG tom, S.J. 


Blue River, by Betsy Hopkins Loch- 
ridge. 124 pp. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Six Feet of the Country, by Nadine 
Gordimer. 241 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $3.50. 


[7 IS A RARE event when a young au- 
thor’s first book consists of a group of 
short stories, none of which have been 
previously printed. Since story collec- 
tions are notoriously poor sellers a pub- 
lisher would need considerable confi- 
dence in the author’s abilities. 

Betsy Hopkins Lochridge’s Blue River 
is such a collection and it comes very 
close to justifying its publisher’s unusual 
confidence. Organized in the panoramic 
fashion of Winesburg, Ohio, Blue River 
chronicles the hopes and aspirations of 
Negroes and whites in a deep-Southern 
community. Like Anderson, Mrs. Loch- 
ridge brings together a number of un- 
related characters and fuses them into a 
composite portrait of small-town frustra- 
tions—frustrations stemming from fail- 
ures of love or understanding. 

While a few of the episodes in the 
book are memorable in themselves, their 
total effect is considerable. For the most 
part, the principal characters are identi- 
fied by the fact of their difference—in 
color, caste, or degree of sensitivity. 
They feel too strongly or want too deep- 
ly. As a result, they are rejected because 
they are not understood. 

Mrs. Lochridge’s prose is laconically 
graceful. Sparse and simple, it is well 
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suited to the touching and nostalgic air 
of her stories. Blue River is, over-all, a 
significant achievement. 

Nadine Gordimer, the young South 
African whose reputation has already 
been established, is undoubtedly one of 
the most brilliant short story practition- 
ers of our time. Six Feet of the Country, 
her second collection, is, if anything, 
superior to her work of five or six years 
ago. 

Miss Gordimer’s sophisticated, conver- 
sational language—a sharp contrast to 
that of Mrs. Lochridge—is consistently 
effective. Ordinarily full and_ richly 
descriptive, it is, when necessary, taut 
and precise. More importantly, Miss 
Gordimer has a great deal to say. 

The fifteen stories in the collection 
display the full range of her versatility, 
Although Miss Gordimer is best known 
for her portrayals of the tragic race prob- 
lem that has divided her native land, 
she is also a superb satirist. In most of 
the stories in Six Feet of the Country 
she describes a brittle, modern Johannes- 
berg society that is both bohemian and 
shallow. In still another story, “The 
White Goddess and the Mealie Ques- 
tion,’ she can write a simple, domestic 
tale free of any trace of bitterness. 

They are excellent stories, but the 
five “race issue” pieces scattered through- 
out the volume are actually electric in 
their impact. When Miss Gordimer 
writes of whites and colored in South 
Africa, she conveys a reality which it is 
impossible to doubt. 

According to Miss Gordimer, the cal- 
lousness of the white is frequently due 
to an inability to accept the natives with 
whom they deal as individual personali- 
ties. In other cases, it is guilt reaction. 
In two of the five stories, she reveals 
another facet of the problem when she 
illustrates the motivations of the “pro- 
gressive” whites who devote themselves 
to the native cause. She is an honest 
writer and this, to her, is an important 
consideration. 

Francis X. STEGGERT 


The Great World and Timothy Colt, 
by Louis Auchincloss. 285 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 


y= IS THE STORY of a man dedicated 
to his profession—in this case, the 
law. In pursuit of his career, he neglects 
his wife and two small sons, and be- 
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The Book of Catholic Quotations 
edited by John Chapin 
A treasury of quotes on every conceivable topic. Not con- 
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Silence In Heaven 
by Thomas Merton 
In ninety gravure illustrations and with Thomas Merton’s 
incomparable text, this book portrays graphically and ver- 
bally the silence from which man achieves his highest 
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comes a veritable slave to Henry Knox, 
one of the senior partners of the rich 
and influential law firm of Sheffeld, 
Knox and Dale. 

Ann, Timothy Colt’s wife, is an un- 
derstanding person, but she does not 
share her husband’s ambition, and is 
happy in her comfortable rut—that of a 
careless housekeeper who spends most 
of her time reading. 

Timothy’s goal is a partnership in the 
firm and he seems well on his way to it 
when he is side-tracked by a proposition 
from one of the firm’s partners, Sheridan 
Dale. Accepting it means plunging into 
Daie’s sophisticated world of real estate 
manipulators, collapsible corporations, 
and divorcing actresses and cafe social- 
ites. Timothy changes from what he 
terms “a hick” to a worldling, interested 
in art and music and in the social whirl 
of the Dales and their friends. His guide 
and mentor is Dale’s divorced step- 
daughter, Eileen Shalcross. As for 
Eileen, “hers was the gift of living in 
the moment; she saw no sense in having 
a pleasure spoiled by the long, meddle- 
some, dirty fingers of the future.” 
Timothy becomes so infatuated with her 
that Ann insists on a separation. 

When Eileen betrays a confidence 
imparted to her by Timothy in a weak 
moment, she manages to plunge him 
into a scandal and a court trial that 


opens his eyes to the sophist doctrine he 
has been following. His reaction is sur- 
prising both to the reader and to his 
colleagues. 

The author, a member of the New 
York Bar, is well versed in the intricacies 
of the law, and writes a revealing story 
with interest and authority. 

Marie Butter CorFrey 


The Three Kings, by Richard Sul- 
livan. 180 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 

A Christmas Triptych, by Felix Tim- 

- mermans. Translated by Charles 
Dowsett. 46 pp. McKay. $1. 


* dara Sutuivan, in The Three 
Kings, has attempted a retelling in 
novel form of the Gospel episode of the 
coming of the Magi. The result is in- 
teresting reading, even if the book is 
not completely successful. 

The story starts at Herod’s court with 
the arrival of the three strangers from 
the East. As Herod learns why they 
have come and trys to prevent them 
from continuing their search for the 
new King, the reader is impressed by 
an understanding of the unusual na- 
ture of the Magi’s mission and the 
strength of the impulse that moved 
them to undertake their journey. In his 





“‘In the style of a folk story. . .’ 
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attempt to present Herod and the three 
searchers as real people, the author over- 
does the descriptive bits; there are a 
few too many instances of sucking of 
teeth, rubbing of thumbs with fore- 
fingers, belching and patting of wrin- 
kled paunches—the technique shows 
through. 

As the story builds towards Bethle- 
hem, when the Magi decide to continue 
their search despite Herod’s efforts to 
dissuade them, the author achieves real 
suspense and it is here, probably, that 
the reader realizes most completely what 
an amazing thing this journey of the 
Magi was. Perhaps this realization 
would have been enough to carry the 
story through successfully if, at the end, 
Mr. Sullivan had not allowed his ro- 
mance between Balthasar and the cour- 
tesan Dorcas to re-emerge and obliterate 
all else. The story ends with an inci- 
dent out of soap-opera that shatters the 
whole impression of reality which has 
been building until then. 

The novel is most successful when it 
is dealing with incidents which can be 
justified as in some way suggested by 
the Gospel narrative. When the author 
goes beyond the Gospel to invent inci- 
dents such as his concluding one, he 
defeats what seems to be his intention— 
the creating of a more vivid realization 
of the Christmas story. 

In A Christmas Triptych, Felix Tim- 
mermans has attempted a much less am- 
bitious task, but has completed it more 
successfully. In the style of a folk story, 
he tells of an apparition of the Holy 
Family on Christmas Eve, and the ef- 
fect it has on the three men—a beggar, 
a shepherd and an eelfisher—who saw it. 
The brief story is told in three episodes: 
the apparition, the effect it has on the 
shepherd, and the effect on the beggar 
and the eelfisher. Like the title of the 
story itself, the mood created suggests 
an old wood-carving stained black by the 
smoke from many candles. 

Davin Younc 


The Lost Steps, by Alejo Carpentier. 
Translated by Harriet De Onis. 
278 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


|= 1s A violent and a despairing 
book, translated from the Spanish of 
the Cuban writer Carpentier. The locale 
is a primitive society so far removed 
from the present distractions of this dirty 
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world that there are idylls made. The 
hero, set down among these primitives 
in his search for scholarly source ma- 
terials in musicology, begins to compose 
in a way that was until then beyond 
him. His simple bodily needs are served 
by his jungle inamorata, Rosario. 

In scenes that vary from the beastly 
to the beautiful the author describes in 
detail this imaginary settlement. With 
this as a background for his hero, Car- 
pentier compares always the simplicity 
of the noble savages with the chicanery 
and violent sinning of his metropolitan 
friends and acquaintances. 

When an aircraft perilously lands in 
search of him—for he has been on an 
eminent exploration and was reported 
lost, he yields to the temptation to go 
back to civilization for just a little while. 
That ends the idyll. When he tries to 
return, all the magic and the wonder 
are gone. He had lost his chance and 
never would he be happy again as long 
as he lived. Since that is the hero’s prime 
concern, this is a sorry story. 

Wiiuo B. Reapy 


The Donkey Who Always. Com- 
plained, by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. 140 pp. Kenedy. $2.75. 


A LYRICAL INTERLUDE of light reading 
is badly needed in the midst of 
ever-growing volumes concerned with 
controversial issues and absorbing prob- 
lems. Father Thornton has combined a 
ripe imagination and authentic details 
to produce just the right book. 

The author has employed the device 
of personification very effectively. He 
chooses one of the lowest beasts of bur- 
den and creatures of nature, a donkey 
with a chronic case of persecution and 
constant indignation. The little donkey, 
in the realm of his animal kingdom, pro- 
vides a rich blend of humor and pathos. 
Balo, the donkey, recalls with a grave 
tone of familiarity, the great moments 
that he and his ancestors shared in the 
life of the Holy Family. His rare per- 
ception of the beauties of nature and his 
sensitivity to human reactions of rever- 
ence and awe fill this narrative with 
some details that we have missed before. 
It is a story of great compassion and 
violent outrage, quiet submission and a 
terrible loneliness. 

Balo takes great pride in bringing out 
how his impetuous nature was calmed 
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and stabilized by the gentleness of 
Jeshua. At the same time the reader 
becomes aware of the imperturbable 
courage of Joseph and the quiet patience 
of his wife, Mary. There is little fear 
and trembling in the Holy Family, but 
there is a great amount of faith and 
Christian love. In contrast to the peace- 
ful life of Mary and Joseph, the blas- 
phemies of the profane Romans and 
Jews cross the pages with a vital realiza- 
tion. 

This book is much more than just a 
new slant on the colorful events of the 
New Testament or a fictitious report of 
the birth of Christianity. In a sense 
Balo is symbolic of a large segment of 
human nature today; weary with the 
monotony of everyday life, resentful and 
rebellious against outrageous evil, dis- 


couraged by failure and disappointment, 
often seized with overwhelming fear of 
the unknown, but constantly pursuing 
truth and beauty and a closer concept of 
Christian charity. 

Here is a charming book that can be 
read and enjoyed by the whole family. 
It will bring the story of Christmas to 
life with a rare poignancy that adults 
and children can appreciate. 


Mary Louise RiteEy 


A Restless Breed, by J. William 
Terry. 245 pp. World. $3.75. 


| N Tuis, his first novel, J. William 
Terry sets out to portray the life of 
a community in the Western Reserve, 
the territory west of Pennsylvania and 
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south of Lake Erie. Set against the 
Yankee background the story centers 
mostly on the social conflicts which ar- 
rive with the Dutch, Irish, German and 
Italian immigrants. Differing from most 
novels it is not the extended develop- 
ment of any single character, but a series 
of stories of at least twenty individuals, 
often sweeping through their whole lives 
in a few pages. For awhile the reader is 
left with the impression he is still on 
the outside, but as more and more 
people are known intimately, even 
though for a short time, the reader im- 
perceptibly begins to see the community 
from the inside—at least from the inside 
of the author’s mind. As the book moves 
on, the local and time elements become 
clearer, centering around New Hartford, 
Ohio, from before the Civil War to 
World War I. A connected development 
results also from repeated reference to 
different persons who emerge from time 
to time for fuller treatment. 

The keynote of the author’s attitude 


is his sympathy. This sympathetic im- 


aginative identification has a wide 
range: doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
priests, Dutch farmers, Irish railroad 


workers, Italian merchants, wives,. wid- 
ows and prostitutes. They are “a restless 
breed,” all of them. The selfish are rest- 
less and find no satisfaction. The ones 
who help others are restless but find a 
certain amount of satisfaction. Instead 
of “love God and do what you will” 
the book seems to say “love man and do 
what you will.” The strength of the 
book lies in its appreciation of and por- 
trayal of human qualities and their effect 
on society. The weakness of the book 
seems to be its failure to appreciate the 
more than human and less than human 
qualities and their effect on society. 
The author’s style is a little difficult at 
first, until the illusion that you are listen- 
ing to someone telling instead of writing 
about these people becomes fixed. At 
times an admixture of literary writing 
breaks the spell of informality in an 
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annoying manner. These are minor de- 
fects at most, as are also certain inaccu- 
rate references to Catholic practices or 
priestly duties, e.g. the implication that 
diocesan priests take a vow of poverty. 
The general picture of the life of the 
community is clear and consistent; the 
book is a readable story for adults. 
Joun Mary Renner, C.P. 


The Insurgents, by Vercors. 308 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


ym, which is the pseudonym of 
an ex-member of the French Resist- 
ance, began writing under the stress of 
the German occupation. His works, 
smuggled out of France to England, 
were translated and became almost in- 
stantaneous successes. 

The Insurgents, his third work, is a 
novel which borders on the fantastic. 
It smacks of science-fiction, of the wierd, 
of the unusual, the Kafkaesque. It deals 
with immortality—a subject so old that 
to name it conjures up images of Faust, 
Ponce de Leon, the Phoenix. 

The work is about Egmont, a doctor 
turned poet, who rebels against the old 
pattern of life and decay and who tries 
to conquer his slowly dying body by 
imposing his conscious will on the un- 
conscious, visceral processes. The experi- 
ment works; he regains his health and 
youth. But at a terrific price. His reason, 
in order to watch and guard the hidden 
flux of change within, must be absent 
from his consciousness. While he con- 
trols and directs the processes of life, he 
exists as a vegetable. This price is too 
much, even for immortality, and Egmont 
resolves never to dive into those depths 
again. 

Other characters interweave _ their 
lives with Egmont’s: Mirambeau, the 
research scientist; Cloots, the tubercular 
teacher-satirist; Pelion, the communist 
labor-leader; Olga, the ex-mistress of 
Egmont; all pursuing in their own ways 
the same goal. Mirambeau experiments 
with living tissue, keeping it artificially 
alive. Cloots spins out his last days cre- 
ating a fictional world which expresses 
his view of the hopelessness of life. 
Pelion seeks in the diffuse idea of 
“brotherhood” to live forever. But it is 
Egmont who strikes at the heart of the 
problem and whose solution, incomplete 
as it is, answers all of them. 

The work becomes a dialectic between 
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humanism, science, communism—all on 
the assumed grounds of Man alone— 
Man’s tragedy—Man in dark anguish. 
In other words, existentialism. 

Why does any attempt to find out 
more about what is unknown in Man 
have to be interpreted as Prometheus- 
against-the-gods, or Man bravely war- 
ring against a malignant fate? The only 
element left out of this dialectic is 
Christianity. Again, the monstrous as- 
sumption is: “Since God has failed, to 
what can we turn?” The work ends on 
a note of hope, on a note of stoicism, 
teeth grimly set, courage, humans turn- 
ing to one another, happiness in the 
few brief moments we have left, and 
so on. 

Eucene McNamara 


... And the Rain My Drink, by Han 
Suyin. 306 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4. 


arene seven THs vivid tale of what 
is happening in Malaya today is 
firmly labeled as fiction, there is as much 
of the clear ring of authenticity in the 
cast of characters as there is in the 
splendid background. 

The characters are, each in his way, 
types of the racial and social groups 
which compose the population. They 
are so individual in their personalities 
and distinct in their differences from 
their own type that they seem genuine 
people, their stories very close to being 
case histories. 

The central conflict is that of the 
common people of Malaya, caught, and 
smashed, between the British police 
authorities and People Inside—the Com- 
munists who have fled to the jungle. In 
their attempts to destroy those who are 
Inside, by cutting off the food and am- 
munition supplies being constantly 
smuggled out by the village tappers, the 
British have, either in ignorance or un- 
concern, put terrific pressure on the 
common people. The Communists are 
pressing from the jungle, demanding 
support and supplies, with swift venge- 
ance on defaulters. 

Characters representative of the differ- 
ent classes are taken up in turn, chapter 
by chapter: Ah Mei, “Captured Enemy 
Personnel No. 234,” who informs blithe- 
ly, inventing what she does not know; 
Luke Davis, the British officer who is 
given the nasty job of managing a 
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swampy, hideously over-crowded deten- 
tion camp; Quo Boon, the wealthy 
Chinese who has helped to build Ma- 
laya; terrorist Big Dog Tsou; Neo Saw, 
the tapper, and his family. 

The writing is fluid, and occasionally 
poetic; the adjective-studded first chap- 
ter is so teeming with words that the 
reader seems almost to be drowning in 
colors and smells and sounds and heat. 
The narrative, while complete in its 
parts, is not kept sufhciently current 
from chapter to chapter, so that a char- 
acter known intimately a few chapters 
back suddenly re-enters the story un- 
announced, without adequate prepara- 
tion. And, while the individual threads 
of story involving each character are 
well-told, they do not combine them- 
selves into a strong conventionally cen- 
tralized plot: the plot is Malaya itself. 

But even these defects have a certain 
charm. Dr. Han has aroused such per- 
sonal interest in her characters that the 
reader is pleased to find them turning 
up again, however unexpectedly. The 
many-colored splendor of the style is 
effectively expressive of the many-fa- 
ceted nature of the people and the 
country. And, seen through the author’s 
observant and understanding eyes, Ma- 
laya itself is fascinating. 

VirciniA JULIER 


The Priest, by Joseph Caruso. 214 
pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


HERE should be some explanation for 

the publishing of a clinker like this. 
Is it possible that the publisher wants 
a title, “The Priest,” by a Joseph Ca- 
ruso, “a catlick name,” for the 1956 
Christmas book-buying season? Surely 
Macmillan has readers, editors, janitors? 
How in the name of honesty does a 
thing like this get loose? 

This reviewer marked at least 100 er- 
rors of fact alone before he gave it up 
as a bad job. This whole thing is, of 
course, laughable—in the abstract. It is 
so incredibly bad that one suspects farce 
being over-played. If anyone wants a 
more detailed list of howlers, goofs, boo- 
boos—whatever you want to call them— 
it can be supplied readily. 

There is no room for a synopsis; the 
book was intended to be—if there was 
ever anything like artistic intent—a poor 
man’s The Cardinal. There’s a burly, 
neurotic, Sicilian priest in Boston. What 
a priest! What a Boston! This reviewer 
has read poor novels before, but this is 
the bottom of several musty barrels. 

Recently, in The Hudson Review, 
Mr. Yvor Winters commented to the 
effect that the trouble with most “big 
name” novelists is that they are basic- 
ally ignorant people. Mr. Caruso may 
consider himself ultra “big time.” By 
profession a painter, the author should 
have been told to go home and paint a 
wall, and leave novel writing to novel- 
ists. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Stranger to the Shore, by Kenneth 
Dodson. 324 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.95. 


Gree CARPENTER Kurt Mueller is the 
“stranger to the shore” in Kenneth 
Dodson’s second novel. The sea and his 
job are Kurt’s first and only loves; on- 
land he is a fish out of water with a 
feeling of not belonging. So when the 
Cape Falcon puts in at Puerto Felicidad 
on the Chilean coast for a cargo of ore 
during the early days of World War II 
it is with great reluctance that Kurt ac- 
cepts the captain’s urging to go ashore. 

In a cafe Kurt meets Guiliani the 
younger and Adriana, a beauty who 
threatens to make Kurt forget all about 
the sea. As the romance grows Kurt 
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finds that Adriana has had a baby by 
the scoundrel Guiliani. The mutual 
bond of loathing between Kurt and 
Guiliani grows into a violent brawl 
in which the latter and his gang go at 
Kurt’s face with broken bottles until 
Kurt kills him. The Falcon has to sail 
without Kurt. Guiliani the elder sets in 
motion the plan that will revenge his 
son’s death as well as bring the British 
consul and a German surface raider into 
the plot. 

Mr. Dodson, who authored the best- 
selling novel and movie Away All Boats, 
seems himself to be a stranger to the 
shore. This new novel has virtually none 
of the high-explosive excitement con- 
tained in the first book. The major slice 
of Stranger to the Shore is devoted to a 
running account of the romance be- 
tween Kurt and Adriana which has all 
of the awkward cliches over-heard at a 
high school prom. His villains are not 
credible and his heroes all act as if their 
feet were tangled in the anchor chain. 
Only when ‘sails are set and the anchor 
hoisted—the last fifty pages—does the au- 
thor breathe some life into the story. 
But by then it’s too late. A most dis- 
appointing performance. 

Georce A. Woops 


Face of a Hero, by Pierre Boulle. 
Translated by Xan Fielding. 221 
pp. Vanguard. $3.50. 


pen BouLLeE combines a psycho- 
logical study of one man, the hero, 
with a murder story. Amateur psycholo- 
gists will have a lot of pleasure recogniz- 
ing the skillfully drawn, neurotic per- 
sonality of Jean Berthier, fearless Pub- 
lic Prosecutor who has everyone hood- 
winked except the reader. 

Locale of the story is Bergerane, a 
charming rural hamlet in the south of 
France. Jean Berthier has but lately 
come from the far more progressive 
north; a fact which makes him feel 
superior (he feels superior about most 
things), and at the same time, an out- 
sider and “foreigner” among these simple 
country folk. 

He is the scion of an illustrious family 
which has distinguished itself in French 
history both in the Church and in the 
administration of law. Berthier is keenly 
aware of his heritage, and never, or 
hardly ever, losses sight of his own qual- 
ities of greatness. Even so, he is super- 
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sensitive to the opinions of others, be 
they ever so humble. His undoubted 
love for his fiancee, Mireille, is rooted 


and grounded in her blind adoration of. 


him. 

A young girl, Solange Grenier, dies 
mysteriously and her body is found in 
the nearby Rhone. Guillaume Vauban, 
rich, drunken ne’er-do-well, rejected 
suitor of Solange, is suspected of mur- 
der. By chance, Jean Berthier has wit- 
nessed the death and he alone knows 
that Vauban is innocent. Fear of expos- 
ing his own cowardice and vascillation 
at the scene of the death prevents him 
from coming forward with the evidence 
that would clear the suspect. 

Berthier finds himself in the position 
of prosecuting at public trial an inno- 
cent man. Inwardly he is torn between 
his voracious appetite for public acclaim 
and an inborn instinct which clamors 
for the truth in its minutest detail. In- 
geniously he combines the two urges, 
rationalization slowly takes over and 
reality departs. The lonely struggle in 
this brilliant, distorted mind makes fas- 
cinating reading. 

After you have finished the book you 
may still be in the mood of the armchair 
psychologist. That’s the chance the 
author has to take. You may ask, “Why 
did not Berthier’s learned associates, 
particularly the police doctor, Rouve, 
recognize Berthier’s type of mind and 
personality? Further, if Berthier was as 





devoutly religious and well instructed 
as indicated, why had he never come to 
grips with his besetting sin, Pride?” 
All carping aside, though, its an ex- 
citing, tense story down to the last line. 
ANNE Cyr 


Able Company, by D. J. Hollands. 
490 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50. 


Su YEARS AGO Pitirim Sorokin wrote 
a book entitled Man and Society in 
Calamity. In a chapter called “Saints 
and Sinners,” Sorokin cited case after 
case showing that under the impact of 
war, mediocre people are no longer able 
to retain their mediocrity but tend 
to become better or worse—saints or 
sinners. 

Any astute observer of men in battle 
knows that this is true in the front lines. 
The nearness of death and the elemental 
conditions of living bring out latent 
virtue and latent vice. Any novel that 
pretends to give an accurate delineation 
of men at war must of necessity reveal 
man at his best and at his worst. 

The trouble with D. J. Holland’s 
novel, Able Company, is that it is a 
story of mediocre men reacting in a 
mediocre manner to the life and death 
challenge of war. In this narrative of 
an English infantry company in the 
Korean War not even the hero rises 
above the ordinary. Peter Blake was 
still a pink-cheeked teen-ager when he 
emerged from officer’s training school 
and found to his amazement and horror 
that he was slated for assignment in 
Korea. When the author has finished 
his story, Lieutenant Blake has been 
baptized in the blood of battle and has 
had an illicit affair, but he certainly 
has not come of age. If anything he is 
less of a man than when he set sail for 
the East. He is neither good nor vile, 
but rather dull and uninteresting. One 
is forced to the conclusion ‘that . the 
author, like his hero, is still a little wet 
behind the ears at the ripe old age of 
twenty-three. 

No matter how wanting the novel 
may be in probing the deeper meanings 
of life in battle, the reader will have to 
admit that Mr. Holland has written a 
tale with many suspenseful moments, 
especially when he describes the terror 
of night patrolling and the hand-to- 
hand fighting with the Chinese. 

Rosert L. Meyer 
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ADVICE FOR AMERICANS 


MERICANS, human dignity is at 

stake. Be what you are. A people 
who have preserved their childhood. A 
young honest people. A vital people. 
Release yourselves. Question others less 
and question yourselves more. Confide 
in your friends. Do not be satisfied with 
those gatherings where you exchange 
drinks and say nothing. Do not lose your 
balance in vain enterprises. Do not give 
over to the mortal obsession of radio and 
television. Television induces the mind 
to stop masticating, to swallow soft pre- 
digested food. The mind has strong 
teeth. Chew with those teeth. Do not 
let them be solely the ornament of the 
smile of stars. 

I know what you are going to an- 
swer. “What business is this of yours, 
you who come from old Europe?” I 
know it is ridiculous to preach when 
I deserve to be preached to. I know our 
faults better than I know yours. But in 
France there exists a disorder which al- 
lows new things and surprises, a manure 
heap in which our cock anchors its feet 
and which must not be confused with 
a refuse pile. An error which our gov- 
ernment has often been guilty of com- 
mitting. 

From “Journals of Jean Cocteau,” 
edited by Wallace: Fowlie. (Criterion 
Books, $6.) 


AUNT LIZZIE 


I" was A tribute to Aunt Lizzie’s skill 
that we all survived. There was al- 
ways good wholesome food available. 
She baked her own bread, and on Sat- 
urday nights she made her own baked 
beans and brown bread. She would start 
off with a leg of lamb for Sunday din- 
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ner, and then, on successive days, there 
would be lamb chops, cold lamb, shep- 
herd’s pié, lamb stew, lamb soup, and 
finally the lamb bone was turned over 
to some neighbor who was operating a 
dog. My Aunt Lizzie never heard of 
Fanny Farmer, but she could make 
nourishing dishes by using only a few 
scraps and the punctuation from one of 
Fanny's recipes. 

As I grew older I never could under- 
stand why my Aunt Lizzie took in my 
father, my brother, and me to further 
augment her cluttered existence. I felt 
that she should have turned my father 
away from her door and thrown his 
progeny at him. But this would never 
have occurred to Aunt Lizzie. She was 
born generous and charitable and had 
her own simple philosophy. She had 
implicit faith in the Lord and that He 
would provide. Aunt Lizzie never let 
the Lord down, and until the day she 
died it was vice versa. 

From “Much Ado About Me,” by 
Fred Allen (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $5.) 
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From “Max Presents,” by P. L. Giovannetti, 
portraits, sketches, vignettes and pictorial 
memoranda of men, women and other ani- 
mals (Macmillan, $3.75) 


Leningrad’s largest antireligious mu- 
seum. Inside, in an atmosphere of 
stained-glass gloom, the management has 
produced a Grand Guignol indictment 
against the teachings of the church. 
Statues and sinister portraits of the 
Popes follow each other down the gal- 
leries like a procession of witches. Ev- 
erywhere ecclesiastics leer and grimace, 
make, in captioned cartoons, satyr sug- 
gestions to nunlike women, revel in or- 
gies, snub the poor to cavort with the 
decadent rich. Ad infinitum the museum 
demonstrates its favorite thesis: that the 
church, the Roman Catholic in particu- 
lar, exists solely as a protection to cap- 
italism. 

From. “The Muses Are Heard,” an 
account of a tour of Russia, by Truman 


Capote (Random House, $3.) 


CONGO CHRISTMAS 


IDNIGHT Mass on Christmas Eve in 
the Congo was always a moving 
event. Sister Luke had sung five of 
them, but this. year she was on call and 
dispensed from participation. She sat in 
the pews, a spectator staring like all the 
others at the little stable the nuns had 
built of bamboo and ‘palm fronds. She 
sensed the emotions of the lonely young 
commercants in the pews around her, 
remembering Christmasses when they 
had first seen the Infant placed in the 
crib, and of the rum-soaked colonials 
who had quit their parties and come 
to the convent chapel, bleary-eyed with 
nostalgia for the home country. Above 
all, she felt the electric excitement from 
the section where the black boys of the 
convent staff sat transfixed by this ap- 
pealing aspect of their newfound faith. 
Sandwiched in between them and wear- 
ing cotton shorts and shirts borrowed 
from them were the wild little bush 
boys they had brought with them to see 
the show. 

She could not imagine what the bush 
boys were thinking, but she knew their 
acute sense picked up the yearning and 
the expectancy as the midnight bells be- 
gan to chime. In. the hush that followed, 
she heard the tinkle of their bracelets as 
they reached out suddenly to hold hands 
with their guardian brothers. 

From “The Nun’s Story,” by Kathryn 
Hulme (Atlantic, $4). 
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Silence in Heaven. Ninety photo- 
graphs, with text by Thomas 
Merton. 70 pp. Studio-Crowell. 
$7.95. 

E Sas Is TRULY a lovely book, filled 
with the stirring simplicity of great 

beauty. To read it, and to study. the 

exquisite photographs of various aspects 
of the monastic life, aided by the care- 
fully selected excerpts from the Rule of 

St. Benedict, from the writings of St. 

Teresa of Avila and others which are 

used as explanatory or illustrative cap- 

tions, is a quietly thrilling experience 
which produces.in the mind and body 
of the reader a close replica of that “hush 
of the soul” which invades us in a great 
cathedral, in the presence of great art, 
or in the apparently unmistakable pres- 
ence of great personal charity or holi- 
ness. It is magnificently impersonal, and 

utterly devoid of sentimentality as a 

result, which is a fine achievement in 

itself. 

It could easily be used as an instru- 
ment for contemplation or for medita- 
tion by anyone who loves people and 
things sincerely dedicated to the love of 
God, and it will do much to convey 
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something of the inner meaning and the 
fruits of monasticism to the many who 
are puzzled by it, generally because they 
have never been brought into actual 
contact with it. 

It is a costly book, but precious 
enough, in the best sense, to keep and 
browse over during the years to come, 
and it will make an excellent gift book, 
at Christmas or at any other time, for 
anyone who is interested in religious art 
or the study of holiness in any of its 
aspects, and is not unwilling to recog- 
nize the quasi-sacramental influence of 
material things upon those who live and 
work among them, which makes their 
deliberate selection, in any walk of 
life, a matter of such tremendous im- 
portance and significance. 

For those who may not fully under- 
stand or follow the more rarefied flights 
of Thomas Merton in the text, or who 
may not feel completely at home in some 
of the sacred writings that accompany 
them, the photographs are so splendidly 
taken and so well chosen that, con- 
sidered in a proper spirit, they alone 
will be able to create the same impres- 
sion, the same reverent atmosphere. 


Illustrations from “Silence in Heaven” 


They will attract, delight and edify by 
their superb, unaided, silent eloquence. 

This is a book which cannot fail to 
be productive of much delight and of 
great edification wherever it may go. It 
should be left out conspicuously, on a 
table, somewhere, not tucked away on a 
shelf, to tempt, intrigue and—who 
knows?—perhaps convert the idle, cas- 
ual, curious reader. 

J. Merepira Tatton 


Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollen- 
berg, O.P. Translated by Joyce 
Reid and H. H. Rowley. 166 pp., 
408 illustrations. Nelson. $15. 


esol is not too exaggerated 
a description of this book which 
appeared originally in Dutch and has 
previously been translated into French. 
The maps are not only more numerous 
but also more ingenious than they are 
in any atlas known to the reviewer. Any 
complete map of the ancient Near East, 
especially of Palestine, must be so clut- 
tered up with names that it becomes im- 
possible for anyone but a specialist with 
better than normal vision. Grollenberg 
follows the countries through the suc- 
cessive periods of their history, with 
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major events and dates indicated upon 
the separate maps. The identification of 
the sites, often uncertain, is qualified by 
a code of notations. In addition, each 
map of Palestine is a contour map; with- 
out contour outlines, a map of Palestine 
is meaningless. 

The illustrations are excellent; many 
of the photographs were taken by the 
author. It is diffcult to find fault with 
a selection which is so generous; some 
omissions are made on principle. For 
instance, no photographs of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre are included, be- 
cause the area and buildings have suf- 
fered so many changes and demolitions 
not only since the time of Constantine, 
but even since the Crusades; in other 
words, the present church contributes 
nothing to a biblical atlas. For the same 
reason there is no photograph of the 
Dome of the Rock. Each picture is ac- 
companied by brief but clear explanatory 
notes, often necessary for the general 
reader but rarely given him, and the 
pictures are grouped, as a rule, according 
to related topics. Marginal notes in the 
text refer the reader to pertinent maps 
and illustrations. The reviewer finds 
some of the photographs too small for 
perfect clarity; but it is amazing how 
successful author and publisher have 
been within the limits of the printer’s 
art. The reproduction of the photographs 
is without exception clear and sharp, 
and the number of half-page and full- 
page plates is large. There is a complete 
descriptive index of biblical place names 
and selected personal names. 

The text of the book is a very good 
sketch of biblical history from the patri- 
archs to 70 A.D. This sketch is preceded 
by chapters on biblical geography and 
the technique of archaeology which are 
excellent popular introductions to these 
subjects. It is unfortunate that Grollen- 
berg was unable to incorporate the re- 
sults of Kathleen Kenyon’s exploration 
of Canaanite Jericho. A chapter on the 
character of biblical history is disappoint- 
ing. Grollenberg states that biblical 
history is not history in the modern 
sense of the word, but the reader must 
go elsewhere to learn in what the dif- 
ference consists. The New Testament 
portions of the sketch, compared to the 
Old Testament portions, seem a little 
skimpy. 

The book contains a translation of the 
preface of Pere Roland de Vaux to the 
French edition and a preface by H. H. 
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‘Illustration from “Atlas of the Bible” 


Mount Sinai, majestic mountain mass of red granite 


Rowley and P. F. Albright. A book with 
such recommendations needs nothing 
from this reviewer; but it is a pleasure 
to recommend the book without reserva- 
tion. It will make the world of the Bible 
live for those who read it; and we know 
that the Bible will never live for us until 
the world in which the Bible stories 
happened comes to life in our own 
imagination. 


Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


The Bible as History, by Werner 
Keller. Translated by William 
Neil. 452 pp. Morrow. $5.95. 


HE PURPOSE of this book is to show 

how much and in what different 
ways archaeology has cleared up dis- 
puted points in biblical history. Archae- 
ological materials which serve as helps 
for the study and interpretation of the 
Bible are of two kinds: writings, in- 
scriptions, records belong to the first 


class; temples, palaces, cult objects, sta- 
tues belong to the second group. For 
chronological determination a third kind 
of material is widely used, potsherd, 
which is ubiquitous and abundant. 
From the study of these relics of the 
past scholars have drawn many con- 
vincing proofs that the historical nar- 
ratives of Sacred Scripture are not myths - 
and legends. 

Entering into his theme, the author 
shows how the patriarchal stories fit 
with thorough congruity and often with 
surprising relevance of detail into the 
historical setting of life in Mesopotamia 
during the early second millenium B.C. 
Likewise other portions of the Old Tes- 
tament reflect intimate connections with 
both the mythology and the law of 
Mesopotamia. 

As in the land along the Euphrates, 
so too in Egypt is found evidence that 
the stories of Genesis are entirely cred- 
ible. True, Egypt has not offered any 
record of the sojourn of the Israelites 
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in that country, but the details of the 
story of Joseph can all be verified from 
records or monuments. 

The probable route of the Israelites 

through the Sinai Peninsula, Transjor- 
dan and Canaan is traced by piecing to- 
gether evidence obtained from excava- 
tions in these localities. The history of 
the Philistines and of David's victory 
over them forms an interesting chapter 
of the book. Solomon’s glorious reign 
and the subsequent dissolution and de- 
struction of both kingdoms are witnessed 
to by copious evidence, as is the domi- 
nation of Persia and Syria for several 
centuries. 
_ The New Testament section begins 
with a brief survey of the Roman con- 
quest of Western Asia. Then the au- 
thor offers a probable solution of the 
Star of Bethlehem, of the place of so- 
journ of the Holy Family in Egypt, and 
of the conditions in Nazareth during 
the period of the Hidden Life of Christ. 
Since there is little archaeological ma- 
terial relating to the Public Ministry, 
this period of our Lord’s life is passed 
over, but details are given of the Pas- 
sion and Burial. The discovery of the 
stopping places of St. Paul on his mis- 
sionary journeys, and the recent excava- 
tions under the basilica of St. Peter in 
Rome are described in the next two 
chapters, which are followed by a brief 
description of the Jewish revolt against 
Rome and the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. The final chapters of 
the book deal with the rebuilding of 
Palestine and a brief survey of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

The author writes in a clear and fas- 
cinating style, and treats his subject 
throughout with honesty and reverence. 
Here and there exception may be taken 
to some of his statements, but in the 
main the book is sound and orthodox. 
It has an extensive bibliography and a 
good index. 


Henry WILiMERING, S.J. 


God the Unknown, by Victor White, 
O.P..205 pp. Harper. $3.50. 


\Y ctor Wurre, British Dominican, is 
that rare combination of an expert 
in psychology and theology. He is al- 
ready well-known for his previous pub- 
lication, God and the Unconscious, in 
which he gave a theological evaluation 
of psychology. The present volume is 
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more strictly theological in subject mat- 
ter; it consists of some thirteen essays 
published by the author between 1937 
and 1954 in various periodicals and now 
gathered together — apparently without 
change—into the convenient limits of a 
single book. 

The first five of the essays form the 
initial section: of the volume; they are 
all concerned either with the nature and 
method of theology or with the possibil- 
ity of our knowing the unknown God. 
The final essay of this section deals with 
the Platonic element in the thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and is perhaps the 
most provocative of the first five essays 
in the volume. 

The second section of the book is like- 
wise composed of five essays, each deal- 
ing with a distinct theological problem. 
The first of these essays is a study in 
the Incarnation, while the second gives 
a synthetic summary of St. Thomas’ 
views on the nature of Christ’s atone- 
ment. The third essay in this section dis- 
cusses natural law and relates it to rev- 
elation. The fourth essay, easily one of 
the two best in the entire volume, is 
devoted to a consideration of the con- 
cept of justice in St. Thomas. The final 
essay of this second section analyzes 
western and eastern theologies of grace 
and nature. 

The third section deals in three chap- 
ters with problems concerning the 


Church. The need for Christian unity 
is neatly expressed in the first of these, 
while the next essay, the second of the 
two best in the work, discusses the mat- 
ter of membership. in the Church. The 
last essay is on Papal infallibility. 
Professional theologians will find lit- 
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tle that is new in this collection; but the 
general reader, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, will find the essays admirable 
examples of lucid and urbane discussion 
of various aspects of Catholic doctrine. 


R. F. Smrrn, S.J. 


The Book of Miracles, by Zsolt Ara- 
di. 316 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $5. 


{= MIRACLE, one of the ultimates in 
man’s ways of knowing God, is a spe- 
cies of revelation in which the finger of 
God writes in natural events the news 
of His sovereign dominion over created 
things. The miracle is at once a symbol 
of peace and the generating principle of 
awe. It is the cloud visible by day to the 
children of light, and a pillar of fire to 
the children of the dark. 

By strict definition the miracle must 
be a sensible sign, hidden from none, 
open to the view of all. Even so, it must 
be beyond the order of all created na- 
ture in such wise that it is plainly 
stamped as the handiwork of the Omni- 
potent, divinely wrought. Yet it is mys- 
terious, beyond the power of human 
minds. to understand save as it stands 
in sign that God has again come close 
to His people. 

Zsoldt Aradi ventures, successfully, to 
explore and to unfold the miracle that 
can only be recognized and interpreted. 
To aid in the recognition of the true 
miracle, he has laid out the principles 
involved in the doctrine of miracles, de- 
voted chapters to distinguishing the 
miracle from the product of Satan’s 
powers and from occult phenomena, and 
concluded his exposition of these things 
with a chapter comparing the mystic 
with the schizophrenic personality. 

The interpretation of miracles is the 
burden of the next chapters: the mir- 
acles of the Old and New Testaments, 
and miracles in various ages up to and 
including our own day. The book is 
rounded out with two excellent chapters 
dealing with modern science and mir- 
acles, and with the meaning of miracles 
in history. 

True miracles are part and parcel of 
our true religion, clearly discernible 
from fraud, and indeed a world apart 
from magical practices or the working 
of natural wonders. Mr. Aradi has la- 
bored to show that of all those who 
might be skeptical of miracles, Holy 
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Mother Church herself is the hardest to 
convince that a miracle has truly oc- 
curred. Even as the Catholic Church 
demands miracles in the cause of those 
whom she raises to her altars, she is the 
last to admit, almost grudgingly, that 
some event is explainable solely by the 
intervention of. the Omnipotent in nat- 
ural affairs. 

A good book like this, destined for 
the general reader, rightly whets our 
appetite to know more and more deeply 
the secrets of God and His Creation. In 
explaining the miracle, Mr. Aradi hopes 
only to make the miracle more emphatic 
and more effective in showing man the 
really great wonder of God’s true exist: 
ence and great love for us. 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


This Way to God, by Rev. John Ros- 
si. 287 pp. Fides. $2.75. 


H= Is A compendium of the true 
Christian life especially suited to 
Catholic Actionists. Wisely based upon 
the technique of the first apostles, it 
wastes no time on polemics but affirms 
the revolutionizing truths contained in 
the mystery of the Incarnate Word, 
since all other Christian tenets and mo- 
rality are inconceivable apart from this 
foundation. Assuming that every Chris- 
tian, by reason of his incorporation in 
Christ, is called to the apostolate, the 
author observes that “a vocation is not 
preserved unless one . . . channels his 
inclinations through the science of the 
gospel and the grace of the sacraments 

. toward the humiliation and glory 
which was Christ’s.” 

Since the Christian apostle is to be a 
bridge between Christ and Man, 
hitch the transitoriness of time to the 
eternity of God,” he must be genuinely 
interested in every expression of the 
human. He truly loves not only his 
country and city, but he embraces all 
kinds of people because his charity is 
but “the worship of the Lord visible in 
man.” To implement such a program of 
activity the author draws a detailed, real- 
istic picture of the typical lay apostle in 
all the circumstances of his daily con- 
tacts, adapting himself with patient un- 
derstanding to all exigencies, and using 
the obstacles of failure and opposition 
as a stimulant to more enthusiastic and 
intense action. 

This Way to God ought to prove an 
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excellent aid to meditation, written as it 
is in short, pungent paragraphs, each 
containing ample food for thought. It 
should fill a long-felt need in the ranks 
of the lay apostle, safeguarding him 
from dissipating his energies in a pre- 
mature and abortive zeal for little “ac- 
tivities.” This book lays his spiritual 
foundation deep in the bedrock of self- 
immolation by teaching him to substi- 
tute Christ for his own ego and God’s 
interests for his private enthusiasms, so 
fitting him for that all-important call “ 
bring all things under the headship of 
Christ.” 

Sister Mary Ceci, O.S.B. 


Son of the Church, by Louis Lochet. 
Translated by Albert LaMothe, 
Jr. 255 pp. Fides. $4.50. 


O= OF THE most gratifying develop- 
ments in Catholic publishing has 
been the spurt of books on the nature 
of the Church. These books have 
ranged from difficult theological works 
—such as Journet’s excellent The 
Church of the Word Incarnate—to 
books of a more popular nature which 
seek to apply the doctrine of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ to the 
spirituality and the apostolate of the 
individual Christian. Father Lochet’s 
book belongs to the latter category and 
a wonderful book it is. One does not 
hesitate to recommend it to any Cath- 
olic who seeks to grow in love and 
loyalty to the Church. 

This is no book that bases faith in 
the Church on the premise that “a 
priest can do no wrong,” or that tries 
to arouse a sense of brotherhood with 
another Catholic because “he is one of 
our own.” On the contrary, this is a 
book to combat all narrow exclusive- 
ness, for it opens up to the reader the 
deep. meaning of the word Catholic. 
The Mystical Body is not a ghetto; 
rather it must long to embrace the 
whole world. Yet as it confronts the 
world it faces many problems. And the 
would-be apostle seeing these problems 
faces many temptations. The Church 
may seem to him hopelessly out of tune 
with the modern world; how much can 
he expect the Church to change? This 
question of adaptation is one that Father 
Lochet discusses at length and with 
much insight. With equal perception 
he writes about the need for purification 
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of the Church; he shows that the trials 
the Church undergoes are not cause for 
scandal but a necessity if she is ‘to 
grow in the holiness and beauty requisite 
tor the Bride of Christ. 

The chapter on Church Virtues is 
particularly enlightening. It puts per- 
sonal holiness in its proper perspective 
within the Church and successfully 
counteracts individualistic piety. 

A word of warning may be neces- 
sary for American readers: Father 
Lochet takes his examples from condi- 
tions in France. His structure cannot 
be followed too literally; they need to 
be adapted to the American scene. And 
this leads me to express the hope that 
soon there will be a book written on 
the same deep level that will face the 
problems and temptations of the 
Church in America. We have fed on 
French translations overly-long. 

Father Lochet seems to be unfor- 
tunate in the American edition of his 
book. Is it the fault of the editor or the 
translator that there are so many mean- 
ingless sentences, such peculiar punctu- 
ation? There are even grammatical 
errors. To quote an example: “This 
period of the appearances of Christ 
after Easter, therefore, are entirely 
oriented to the Feast of Pentecost which 
crowns it by accomplishing its mystery.” 

Dorotuy DoHEN 


Faith and Prejudice, and Other Un- 
published Sermons of Cardinal 
Newman. 128 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 


Seen BOOK contains nine sermons of 
Cardinal Newman never before pub- 
lished. All were delivered by Newman 
as a Catholic. Seven were given in 1848, 
while he was busy establishing the Ora- 
tory; the eighth in 1870, and the ninth 
in 1873 -for the opening of a new 
seminary. A good introduction by a 
member of the Oratory places them and 
relates them to Newman’s other work. 
They complete the printing of all New- 
man’s Catholic sermons of which a full 
text remains. 

All of the sermons except the last are, 
as the jacket frankly states, “simple 
treatments of Gospel themes addressed 
to the congregations of an ordinary city 
parish.” 

They contain the same _ religious 
and psychological insight as Newman’s 
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other work. People who cannot stop to 
think, modern attitudes toward the 
Church and truth, and the modern drive 
for wealth are some of the examples 
treated in a straightforward way. Short 
sentences and many personal references 
make the sermons direct and readable. 
One sermon on a current modification 
of the Law of Fasting sounds especially 
modern today. 

The last talk, “The Infidelity of the 
Future,” is the one outstanding sermon 
of the group. Newman preached it at 
the opening of Bishop Ullathorne’s new 
seminary. In it he forewarns the future 
priests of what they would have to face. 
He prophesies and analyzes the lack 
of Faith to come as Materialism and 
Positivism gained control of the popular 
mind. His final plea is for them to arm 
themselves with a strong sense of the 
Presence of God and a sound knowledge 
of Theology. 

The present book deserves to be print- 
ed even though much of it is mediocre 
writing for Newman. 

Joun Mary Renper, C.P. 


The Spirit and Forms of Protestant- 
ism, by Louis Bouyer. Translated 
by A. V. Littledale. 234 pp. New- 
man. $3.75. 


Fv sincE the day when Friar Martin 
Luther posted his ninety-five theses 
on the Church door at Wittenburg, 
Catholics have been occupied with the 
task of answering the teachings of the 
Protestants, in an effort to win them 
back to the true Church of Christ. 

At times much of the controversy that 
has ensued has produced few results. 
That many Protestants do not really 
understand the Church and her teach- 
ing is evident from reading Protestant 
accounts of Catholic teaching in an 
encyclopedia or history book or even in 
the public newspapers. Recently Cath- 
olic writers have questioned their own 
grasp of the Protestant position. To 
avoid the danger that our understand- 
ing of Protestantism may be inexact a 
greater effort has been made by recent 
Catholic apologetes to understand the 
peculiar viewpoints of non-Catholics. 

Since he was for many years a fervent 
Protestant and sincere minister, Father 
Bouyer is well prepared for such a 
study. 

The present work is divided into ten 





chapters. The first six contain an exposi- 
tion of the key Protestant beliefs—the 
free gift of salvation, glory to God alone, 
justification by faith, the sovereign 
authority of the Bible. In these chapters 
the author takes pains to point out that 
correctly understood these doctrines are 
not Protestant, but truly Catholic— 
taught by the Church both before and 
after the Reformation. 

Moreover, Bouyer considers these doc- 
trines as the fundamental and_ positive 
principles of the Reformers. If Luther 
and his followers had insisted only on 
these principles, and had seen them 
rightly in the light of the full Catholic 
teaching, they would never have left , 
the Church. On the contrary, they 
would have contributed greatly to the 
reform of Christian life, that so many 
sincere souls looked for during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
were to find in the traditional teachings 
of the Catholic Counter-Reformation. 

Unfortunately, these positive princi- 
ples were inseparably interwoven with 
certain negative teachings of the Re- 
formers. Thus the biblical teaching on 
justification by faith was conjoined to 
the false thesis of a merely imputative 
or extrinsic justification and to a denial 
of good works and even merit on the 
part of one in the state of grace. The 
authority of the Bible as the Word of 
God was so taught as to include the 
denial of the teaching authority of the 
Church and even of Tradition. 

In the final chapters of this book the 
author shows how the presence of these 
negative elements eventually led to the 
decay and even denial of the great posi- 
tive principles on which Protestantism 
was originally centered. Whatever life 
remains in Protestantism Cand Bouyer 
maintains that for many it is still a way 
of life) is the result of re-centering on 
the positive principles and the under- 
stressing of the negative elements. The 
author shows how this worked out in 
history by means of the several Protes- 
tant “renewals.” 

The concluding chapter contains the 
greatest paradox of the entire book! If 
a Protestant today wants to recapture 
the positive principles of the Reforma- 
tion, he must return to the Catholic 
Church where alone can be found “the 
full flowering of the Principles of the 
Reformation.” 

Needless to say such a book does not 
make for easy reading. Nevertheless, it 
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has a message that many can well take 
to heart. The priest should find it en- 
lightening, especially for his work of 
instruction among the educated modern 
non-Catholic. The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism should be available in 
our colleges, at the Newman Clubs, and 
in the information centers. 
Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


A Dictionary of Mary, compiled by 
Donald Attwater. 312 pp. Ken- 
edy. $6.50. 


M: ATTWATER, already well known 
as an author and compiler, now 
gives us a useful book of information 
about the Mother of God. English-speak- 
ing people have never really had access 
to a popular book which brought to- 
gether in one place pertinent facts about 
Mary—her life, privileges, feasts, shrines 
and the like. To a great extent, Mr. 
Attwater’s volume fulfills that need. 

A Dictionary of Mary contains about 
600 entries, arranged in alphabetical 
order. Some are very short; the longest 
cover two or three pages, double column. 
The purpose and method behind the 
book are adequately stated in the pre- 
face: “The author's aim has been to 
produce a work which the user can turn 
up on a given question, phrase, term, 
name, etc., and find out ‘what it is 
about’; to give general ideas or concrete 
facts, and in debatable matters to state 
what is more or less common ground to 
everybody: and to express these things 
so far as possible in ordinary, non-tech- 
nical language. The book is not meant 
to be apologetic or justificatory, but 
mainly descriptive and_ informative; 
some matters of importance and discus- 
sion are dealt with only briefly, be- 
cause to survey the whole ‘state of the 
question’ even broadly is outside the 
scope of a work of this kind; so, too, are 
a number of theological questions and 
considerations which have been omitted 
entirely.” 

To this reviewer, at least, a certain 
disproportion is evident in the treatment 
of matter. For example the Protoevangel- 
ium of James, one of the noteworthy 
extra-biblical documents in Marian mat- 
ters, rates about one-half column; yet 
more than one obscure shrine or feast 
merits as much space or more. The com- 
piler incorporates. the text of the 


Angelus, and of Marian bell dedications, 
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but not that of the Litany of Loreto. And 
there is nothing about Mary’s vow of 
Virginity, even under the Annunciation 
entry. 
The book could be improved in still 
another way. It has no index—a defici- 
ency only partially offset by alphabetical 
entry and cross reference. For instance, 
there is no entry under Franciscan 
Crown of Mary. There is but one pass- 
ing reference to the Mariological Society 
of America, and that, under the entry: 
U.S., Shrines of. On the other hand, the 
book has very much to commend it. It 
is particularly informative in liturgical 
and devotional matters, and quite ob- 
jective in its approach to disputed points, 
such as the authenticity of the Holy 
House of Loreto. 

The reviewer has offered the above 
criticism in the hope that future editions 
of so good and important a work might 
be made even more serviceable to the 
reader. Mr. Attwater’s work is timely, 
and should be of great help to those— 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike—who 
would learn more about the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 193) 


Catholic book trade — take a bow, Miss 
Louise Wijnhausen — goofed on the 
jacket for A Right To Be Merry. That 
liturgical version of the Vassar daisy 
chain which is pictured is not fair to 
the book. 

I have a brilliant, if radical, idea for 
some young writer who wants to be an 
overnight success but can’t find a theme 
worthy of his talents. Write a book 
about “the role of the priest in the 
Church.” I realize that it seems to be 
a taboo subject now, that the thing to 
write about today is the role of the 
laity in the Church, but a few old 
fogeys like me who have despaired of 
trying to tell one of the horde of “lay- 
men” books from another — as far as I 
can see, they all say the same thing — 
would buy it. 

There is a new form of snobbery at 
large and it is the worst yet. The real 
snobs today are those who don’t own 
TV sets and want the world to know 
it. This is alright with me but why 
don’t they shut up about it and take 
that chip off their shoulders. 

Why doesn’t somebody pass a law 
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against movie musicals? With one-half 
of one exception they are over-produced, 
pretentious, gaudy and just plain de- 
pressing. Musings prompted by sitting 
through fifty-two minutes of The King 
and I, a wonderful musical in the thea- 
ter, a sure-fire bore in the movies. 

Once in awhile, of course, he can’t 
help but guess right, but does anyone 
have a lower average for picking po- 
tential best-sellers than Francis Ludlow, 
editor of The Retail Bookseller. When 
he nominates his “Editor’s Choice,” 
that’s usually the last you hear about 
that turkey. 

Why doesn’t The Saturday Review 
just drop their book reviews and for- 
get all about the fact that once, in the 
dim past, they were concerned with 
literature. The weather, science, big 
business, travel and pompous editorials 
on the big world picture are crowding 
books more and more in the background. 
And that: recent cover picturing James 
Dean marked the end of some era. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 194) 


later he was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment in Ireland for attempted 
murder by shooting at a policeman, so 
that Behan himself was at onetime “a 
class of a political prisoner.” This sen- 
tence was also commuted at a later date. 
The expulsion order against him in 
Britain has also been withdrawn, but 
not before Behan, now in his early 
thirties, had some further engagements 
with the police. 

Brendan Behan has not always de- 
voted his whole time to writing. Until 
recently, he was a house-painter and 
holds his union card in the National 
Painters’ Union of which his father is 
now president. The Quare Fella is his 
first play. His writing output is still very 
slender: poems in Irish, which have 
been praised more by the populace than 
by the academicians; an entertaining 
column in one of the Irish daily papers, 
articles in various magazines. A huge 
burly man, much more like a prize- 
fighter than what a writer, above all a 
poet, is supposed to look like, he has an 
unconventional, ebullient and colourful 
personality that makes him one of the 
favourite characters in Dublin. When a 
writer lives as fully as has this author, 
before he puts pen to paper, the auguries 
are excellent. 
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There is one gift that’s right for all 


This Christmas why not give something that really 
satisfies. For those problem gifts, for those “hard to de- 
cide” notations on your list—for everyone—a GIFT 
CERTIFICATE from Thomas More is the perfect an- 
swer. A good book is tribute to your opinion of your 
friends, and a gift that keeps on giving the whole year 
‘round. With a GIFT CERTIFICATE they can choose 
the book they really want for Christmas from Thomas 
More’s huge stock and order it by mail. No cumber- 
some packaging problems or long waits in post office 
lines—let us do the work for you. 


THOMAS MORE GIFT CERTIFICATES are is- 
sued in any amount of $3.00 or more and sent via an 
attractive, specially designed announcement card bear- 
ing your personal Christmas message. GIFT CER- 
TIFICATES may be applied toward the purchase of 
THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB selections or for sub- 
scriptions or renewals to BOOKS ON TRIAL. 


Fill out the coupon at right and mail it to us today. 
We'll rush a GIFT CERTIFICATE to your friends in 
time for Christmas. 
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A THOMAS MORE GIFT CERTIFICATE 








Fs THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Send a $ ____.. Gift Certificate (amount enclosed) to: 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City Zone —— State 





Sign special card 








My name 





Address 





City Zone —— State 





(T) 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





Curist1AN Marariace, by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 72 pp. Catholic 
Bookshop. Paper, $.60. A series of 
brief instructions on the Sacrament 
of Matrimony and Christian family 
life. Arranged for discussion club use. 


DocrrinaL Instruction oF RELIGIOUS 
Sisters, by various authors. 192 pp. 
Newman. $3.50. Discussion of the 
place of study in a woman’s religious 
life and the present need for adapta- 
tions in the matter of studies among 
religious Sisters. 


Tue Foor oF THE Cross, by Rev. Fred- 
erick William Faber. 406 pp. Reilly. 
$3.95. With the precision of the the- 
ologian Father Faber describes and 
analyzes the Seven Sorrows of Mary 
and the important part which special 
devotion to the Sorrowful Mother 
plays in the Christian life. 


Give Us Tuts Day, by James Keller. 
364 pp. Hanover House. $2. Designed 
for lay people who wish to put Chris- 
tian principles into practice, this book 
is the latest of Father Keller’s “thought 
for the day” series. Each item for re- 
flection is wrapped in a concrete ex- 


ample. 


Tue Gospex Accorpinc To St. Marx. 
With introduction and commentary 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 177 pp. 
Newman. $3. The first in a series of 
volumes which present a line by line 
commentary on the New Testament. 
The exegetic notes are kept as short 
as possible and no devotional appli- 
cations are made. 


Hatcyon Days, by The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Leo Johnson. 416 pp. Bruce. 
$5. In tracing the 100 year history of 
St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, 
Msgr. Johnson depicts scenes of sem- 
inary life and shows the process of 
spiritual and moral formation of the 
students. 


Here AND Herearrer, by George A. 
St. Paul, S.J. 299 pp. Newman. $4.50. 
Book of meditations for reading at 
home or in a formal retreat. A de- 
tailed examination of conscience fol- 
lows each chapter to help the reader 
make practical applications of the 
meditations. 
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Jesus THE Savior, by Father James, 
O.F.M.Cap. 145 pp. Newman. $2.50. 
In an effort to overcome modern in- 
difference to supernatural well-being 
Father James meditates on events in 
the life of Christ that are significant 
to spiritual growth. 


Lire Is Wort Lrvinc, Fourtu Ssrizs, 
by Fulton J. Sheen. 285 pp. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.95. In this latest publication 
of his television talks, Bishop Sheen 
discusses vital questions of modern 
society—from common everyday prob- 
lems to the current world situation. 


Livinc Temp es, by Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
103 pp. Newman. $1.50. A book of 
meditations for boys. Each discussion 
of the many topics is short and to the 
point. 


Mission ON THE Niue, by Rev. J. 
Dempsey. 247 pp. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $6. This account of missionary 
life in an obscure corner of the Up- 
per Sudan contains a mass of infor- 
mation about the habits and history 
of the little-known Shilluk people. 


Morais 1n Mepicine, by Thomas J. 
O'Donnell, S.J. 266 pp. Newman. 
$3.75. A textbook in medical ethics 
which provides straightforward an- 
swers to practical situations by clarify- 
ing the governing theological founda- 
tions. 


Tue New Testament. 549 pp. Dou- 
bleday Image Book. Paper, $.95. Com- 
plete and unabridged edition of the 
Confraternity translation. 


A New TrEstTaMENtT CoMMENTARY, Vol. 
3, by Ronald Knox. 243 pp. Sheed & 
Ward. $3.50. This third volume of 
the series is an exegesis of the later 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is in- 
tended to be read in connection with 
the Knox New Testament. 


On THE TruTH OF THE CATHOLIC 
Farr, Summa Contra Gentiles Book 
Three: Providence Part 1, by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Translated, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Vernon J. 
Bourke. 278 pp. Doubleday Image 
Book. Paper, $.85. Contains chapters 
one to eighty-three of the Summa. 


On THE TruTH OF THE CATHOLIC 
Farr, Summa Contra Gentiles Book 
Three: Providence Part 2, by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Translated, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Vernon J. 
Bourke. 282 pp. Doubleday Image 
Book. Paper, $.85. Contains chapters 
84 to 163 of the Summa. 


A Pato TuroucH Gengsis, by Bruce 
Vawter, C.M. 308 pp. Sheed & Ward. 
$4. An explanation of what has been 
called the most difficult book in the 
Bible. In the first chapters Father 
Vawter discusses the relation of 
proved scientific fact to the biblical 
account of creation. 


Tue Puitosopny oF Science: Part 1, 
Science in General, by P. Henry van 
Laer in collaboration with Henry J. 
Koren. 164 pp. Duquesne University 
Press. $3.75. Paper, $3. Explores the 
meaning of science in general and the 
various general problems regarding 
science, such as abstraction, method, 
theory and demonstration. 


Portrait oF JEsus, with Bible selec- 
tions and descriptive text by Marian 
King. 60 pp. Lippincott. $2.75. Paint- 
ings and engravings from the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art show twenty-seven 
important events in the life of Christ. 
Each picture is accompanied by se 
lections from the Bible and by clear 
descriptions. 


Prayinc Our Praysrs, by H. P. C. 
Lyons, S.J. 72 pp. Newman. $1.50. 
Meditations on the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary, the Hail Holy Queen and 
the Anima Christi. 


PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOL- 
ocy, by Bernard Leeming, S.J., 690 
pp. Newman. $6.75. The sacraments 
considered in the whole context of 
Christian belief. Six sections discuss 
efficacy, grace, character, symbolism, 
causality, origin and intention. 


Terry Brennan oF Notre Dams, by 
Dave Warner. 146 pp. Newman. 
$2.25. The biography of Terry Bren- 
nan from his student days in Milwau- 
kee to his appointment as football 
coach at Notre Dame. 


Vatiant Woman, edited by Peg Boland. 
195 pp. Grail. $2.50. A collection of 
articles by fifteen women who have 
lived through periods of deep sorrow, 
tragedy or hardship. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





E bees story of the Jesuit martyrs of 
North America is told in THE 
LONG SHADOW, by Frances Taylor 
Patterson, with particular emphasis up- 
on St. Jean de Brebeuf. A giant of a 
man, with scholarly accomplishments 
and vivid faith, Brebeuf was early 
drawn to the life of a missionary 
amongst the savages of New France. He 
proved his fitness in every way: by mas- 
tering the difficult Indian language and 
preparing a dictionary for his successors; 
by enduring without complaint the hard- 
ships of Indian life, including the in- 
credible trials of the winter hunt; by 
persevering, with placidity, in his work, 
though his mind and heart were aflame 
with a holy premonition of his own im- 
minent torture and death. 

In Brebeuf’s story, there is the adven- 
ture of crossing an ocean, the excite- 
ment of establishing a life among a cap- 
ricious and dangerous people, the mul- 
tiple drama of building the church of 
God in the wilderness where civil his- 
tory was in its tumultuous first chapters. 
Mrs. Patterson presents, with a novelist’s 
skill, the breathtaking elements of the 
story. 

It is hard to break into the reading of 
The Long Shadow because events are 
always significant and absorbing; and it 
is impossible to close the book without a 
moving awareness of the spiritual ma- 
jesty of the martyrs. 

PADEREWSKI, by Charlotte Kel- 
logg, is a biography for thoughtful teen- 
age readers with some background 
knowledge of the years of the first 
World War or with the distinct ability 
to concentrate upon presented facts for 
their interest and significance. 

The biography falls into three sections 
of which the first and the third are con- 
cerned with Paderewski, the musician, 
and the middle, with the man as in- 
ternational diplomat. It is this section 
which will require the most attention 
from, and have perhaps the least attrac- 
tion for the average high-school reader, 
although its import touches the world he 
lives in. 

If there is drama inherent in the story 
of the young Paderewski’s discouraging 
struggle to become a master pianist, 
against the sincere counsel of mature 
advisers who saw in him more the com- 
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poser than the performer, there is drama 
multiplied and heightened in the story 
of the master’s return to the keyboard 
after more than five years of voluntary 
exile from it, during which he turned 
his majestic abilities to the needs of his 
cruelly partitioned homeland. 

Paderewski is a carefully-written and 
scholarly book, by an author who was a 
personal friend of the great Pole. Its 
chief merit lies in its care with detail; 
its attitude toward the man, particularly 
in his later years, is hero-worshipful. But 
the facts, merely transcribed, afirm the 
worth of the subject, and the reader ap- 
preciates the author’s admiration. 

A young Israelite’s fondness for ani- 
mals leads him into adventures of in- 
ternational significance, in Nora Benja- 
min Kubie’s biblical novel, KING 
SOLOMON’S HORSES. Dan adopts 
a wounded foal, although he has never 
before seen a horse at close range, the 
animal being regarded as the right of 
royalty. He has the beautiful filly as a 
pet for nearly two years before agents of 
the king come to claim her. Their claim 
is just, and they are fair to Dan. Rec- 
ognizing his ability with animals, the 
king’s horseman offers Dan the position 
of armor-bearer on a journey of trade to 
Egypt. 

Egypt, to Dan’s thinking, is a sinister 
place. He witnesses false worship of 
many gods; he sees forced and abject 
homage paid to the king; he recognizes 
slavery and brutal poverty. Most threat- 





Illustration by Mary Stevens 
for “The O’Donnells” 


ening of all is the treacherous plotting 
against Israel which quickly and fright- 
eningly involves Dan himself. 

King Solomon’s Horses is both a seri- 
ous and an exciting book. The author 
balances perfectly her narrative skill and 
her devotion to Jewish history. The story 


is always a good one, fast-moving, color- 


ful, credible; the historical elements are 
clear, and realistically presented. 

SEARCH FOR THE GALLEON’S 
GOLD, by Ruth Adams Knight, is a 
fictional conjecture about a fascinating 
historical mystery. Through the cen- 
turies since the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, legend has persisted through- 
out the western isles of Scotland that 
the treasure ship of the great squadron 
lies beneath the waters of Tobermory 
Harbor. Many unsuccessful efforts have 
been made to reclaim the treasure, the 
latest in the summer of 1954. There 
have been minute evidences of great 
wealth, but the bulk of the treasure 
eludes the searchers. 

Search for the Galleon’s Gold has four 
young heroes, two Spanish lads, and two 
Scottish. Differing in personality, the 
Spaniards are united in their devotion to 
the Florencia, the golden galleon of the 
invincible Armada. After many fruitless 
attempts, the boys succeed in joining 
her crew, in the enviable position of 
page boys to the Captain. The Scottish 
boys enter the story as members of the 
clan into whose waters the defeated 
Florencia ultimately sails, with a blood- 
ied deck and a starving crew. Alliance 
of a sort is formed between the Spanish 
officers and the Scottish chiefs, giving 
the four boys opportunity to develop a 
friendship. The chaotic end of the alli- 
ance brings about the death of the Flo- 
rencia, in Miss Knight’s imagining about 
the “treacherie” which sank her. 

Search for the Galleon’s Gold is a 
brisk stimulant for young imaginations. 
The factual frame of the story is enough 
to interest, excite and prod to further 
reading. The fiction is handsomely im- 
pressive in its communication of the 
spirit of the. grand Armada in its glori- 
ous age. 

THE CASKET AND THE 
SWORD, by Norman Dale, pits a 
group of young teen-agers, armed only 
with their wits, against a larger group 
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of well-equipped adults, with a myste- 
rious family fortune at stake. The 
young members of the Palfrey family 
are trying to save the huge Palfrey es- 
tate, which is being taken: over by cred- 
itors to satisfy unpaid debts. To accom- 
plish this, they must get into the hun- 
dred-room house, find the casket and 
the sword, and escape from the estate 
grounds without being caught by guards 
posted to foil their mission. 

The author teeters on the edge of the 
incredible in setting up this situation, 
largely because his characters are not 
vivid enough to camouflage the awk- 
wardnesses of the plot. The Casket and 
the Sword is far from dull, but it is not 
remarkable, as it might well have been. 


E Sov Is A great deal of interesting 
material in SHRINES OF OUR 
LADY, by Sister Mary Jean: Dorcy, 
O.P. Sister defines a shrine as “a place 
where devotions of some sort have been 
practiced for a long time; where there is 
a Church, a Chapel, or at least a sepa- 
rate dedicated altar; and where there is 
a history of miracles.” The forty-eight 
shrines described in her book, she re- 
ports, are arbitrarily chosen. The forty- 
eight chapters constitute a work de- 
signed to spread Marian devotion, rather 
than to exhaust scholarly sources. 

Shrines of Our Lady is more informa- 
tive than inspirational. Each shrine metr- 
its only a brief treatment. The book 
lacks organization; Sister’s own defini- 
tion of a shrine does not allow that some 
shrines are more significant, in history 
and in mystic emphasis, than others. 
The beginnings and early years of some 
are misted in legend; others have a bril- 
liantly convincing raison d’etre from the 
first moment. In Sister’s treatment of 
many of the former, the reader waits 
futilely for a point to be made. With 
the latter, one waits for strength of 
statement, and wants more detail. 

Shrines of Our Lady is, nonetheless, 
a book which should be in every Cath- 
olic school library, for its reference 
value. 

TWO LOVES FOR JENNY LIND, 
by Frances Cavanah, is the story of the 
Swedish Nightingale and the fabulous 
showman who engineered her monu- 
mental American triumph, P. T. Bar- 
num. Jenny’s two loves are the theatre 
and domesticity, and her personal prob- 
lem through the age of thirty is con- 
cerned with the possibility of blending 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


BRONZEVILLE Boys aNp Girts, by Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks. Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. 
40 pp. Harper. $2.00. Ages 7-11. 


Tue CasKET AND THE Sworp, by Norman 
Dale. Illustrated by Irv Docktor. 230 pp. 
Harper. $2.75. Ages 10-up. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE Mayritower, by Wil- 
ma Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by Rogez 
Duvoisin. Unpaged. Coward - McCann. 
$2.50. Ages 7-10. 


Tue Goxipen Book or Curistmas TALEs: 
Legends from Many Lands, by Lillian Le- 
wicki. Illustrated by James Lewicki. 29 pp 
Simon and Schuster. $1.50. All ages. 


Tue Hicuest Dream, by Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. 240 pp. McKay.. $3. Teen-ages. 
Joun Bitiincron, Frienp oF Sqguanto, by 


Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated by Peter 
Burchard. 88 pp. Crowell. $2.50. Ages 7-10. 


Kinc Sotomon’s Horszs, by Nora Benjamin 
Kubie. 211 pp. Harper. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 


Tue Lone SHapow, by Frances Taylor Pat- 
terson. 288 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.25. 
Teen-age. 

Nixo: Scuiptor’s ApprENTICE, by Isabelle 
Lawrence. Illustrated by Artur Marokvia. 


Viking. 184 pp. $2.50. Ages 9-12. 


Tue O’Donne tts, by Peggy Sullivan. Illus- 
trated by Mary Stevens. Follett. 160 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 10-14. 


1 2 3 45, by Arthur Gregor. Illustrated with 
photographs by Robert Doisneau. Lippin- 
cott. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 4-8. 


PapEerEwski, by Charlotte Kellogg. Viking. 
224 pp. $3.50. High-school age. 


Pium Pupprnc ror Curistmas, by Virginia 
Kahl. Illustrated by the author. Scribners. 
Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 5-9. 


SEARCH FOR THE GALLEON’s Go tp, by Ruth 
Adams Knight. Illustrated by Algot Sten- 
bery. Whittlesey. 191 pp. $2.95. Teen 


ages. 


Surines oF Our Lapy, by Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy, O.P. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer: 
Sheed and Ward. 160 pp. $2.75. Ages 12- 
up. 

Turee Younc Krinecs, by George Sumner 
Albee. Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. 
Watts. 49 pp. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 


Two Loves ror Jenny Linn, by Frances 
Cavanah. Macrea Smith. 207 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 12-16. 





her loves. Barnum’s single love is suc- 
cess on his own peculiar terms, finan- 
cial returns and power of the Pied-Piper 
sort over the public. 

The most interesting part of Two 
Loves for Jenny Lind is the relationship 
between these two; the clever impresario 
used a good number of his proved tech- 
niques for publicizing freaks in the 
cause of developing the reserved star 
into the focus of a national mania. That 
accomplished, even Barnum was im- 
pressed. In his most enthusiastic calcu- 
lations, he had not counted on the rare 
talent, musical honesty and personal ap- 
peal of his star. The two achieved a 
real friendship. In comparison to their 
story, that of Jenny’s romances is pallid. 

The American tour with Barnum di- 
recting is the vibrant part of Two Loves 
for Jenny Lind. As interpretive biogra- 
phy, the book is slight. 

The heroine of THE HIGHEST 
DREAM, by Phyllis A. Whitney, is a 
tour guide at the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York. To Lisa, this 
occupation is very much more than a 
job. Most importantly, it is a contribu- 
tion, however small, to a cause in which 
the girl believes with dedication and 
enthusiasm. It is also Lisa’s opportunity 
to find herself, apart from the impres- 


sive influence of her father, who is a 
noted liberal radio-commentator. 

There is factual information aplenty 
about the United Nations in The High- 
est Dream. But Lisa’s undoubtedly in- 
spiring feelings about the organization 
are not communicated to the reader, be- 
cause they aré seldom dramatized in 
events involving real people. The book 
has a preachy tone, a common result of 
fictionizing performed to prove a thesis. 
From the usually competent Miss Whit- 
ney, The Highest Dream is a disap- 
pointment. 

The five daughters of an Irish police 
sergeant make up the lively family 
named THE O'DONNELLS.. Peggy 
Sullivan’s story is set in Kansas City at 
the beginning of the century. It offers 
the atmosphere of the ‘era and the spe- 
cial feeling of the proudly growing 
American midwest. But its strongest 
point is its warm communication of fam- 
ily spirit. 

Always in the foreground is the fam- 
ily’s union in their Catholic religion, 
expressed casually in Papa and Mama’s 
interest in the convent schooling of their 
young, seriously in prayer at such a cri- 
sis as illness, or in family participation 
in seasonal services. ° 

Its period-piece quality and its delinea- 
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tion of closely-knit family life are the 
major assets of this slowly-paced story. 

Athens under Pericles is the setting 
of NIKO: SCULPTOR’S APPREN- 
TICE, by Isabelle Lawrence. Niko 
comes of good family, and was not in- 
tended to be an apprentice, but scarcity 
of money in the family forces him to 
leave school and start to work. Leaving 
school means abandoning athletic train- 
ing, and Niko’s heart is set upon be- 
coming a great runner. His job as sculp- 
tor’s apprentice, however, has rewards 
of its own: he is a part, even if a small 
one, in the building of the magnificent 
Parthenon, and he begins to feel in his 
own fingers the longing to work at sculp- 
ture, and the direction. Before the story 
ends, too, he has opportunity to prove 
his ability as a runner. 

Niko has more than enough plot, 
most of it obvious. It is didactic, in a 
mild and acceptable form, putting its 
characters to telling the myths and leg- 
ends of ancient Greece on many occa- 
sions. It also discusses elements of the 
laws of architecture. 

A youngster previously acquainted 
with Grecian mythology will garner sat- 
isfaction and further knowledge from 
Niko. An uninitiated reader could be- 
come too impatient to continue his read- 
ing. In plot and writing a workaday 
production, the book does succeed in 
delineating Grecian everyday life, in- 
cluding the typical tenseness in the pres- 
ence of capricious gods. 


HREE YOUNG KINGS, by George 

Sumner Albee, is a Christmas story 
built around the Cuban national custom 
of giving gifts on the Epiphany, rather 
than on Christmas day. In the town of 
Cardenas, three pupils from the exclu- 
sive boys’ school masquerade as the 
Three Kings, ride through the town dis- 
tributing to the children of the wealthy 
the gifts which their indulgent parents 
have previously provided. 

This particular year, the masquerad- 
ers include an eleven-year-old newly ini- 
tiated into the secret of the gift-giv- 
ing and greatly disturbed because his 
friend, the child of a poor shoemaker, 
has told him that the Three Kings never 
stop at the homes of the poor. When 
he persuades his two fellows to join him 
in doing something about the injustice, 
the small town is thunderstruck. 

Three Young Kings is a modern, real- 
istic tale whose perennial message has 
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distinguished force because it is present- 
ed briefly and without sentimentality. 
There is a fitness and certain beauty to 
the story which should combine to leave 
a strong impression on young readers. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS TALES, by James and 
Lillian Lewicki, richly illustrated, is a 
collection of “legends from many lands.” 
Some of the legends are familiar, some 
provincial; all share the spirit of Christ- 
mas, and illustrate the beauty and logic 
to be discovered in all folk tales which 
catch a national devotion and hold it 
through generations. 

Here is the legend of the cherry tree, 
of the Glastonbury thorn, of Christoph- 
er the giant, of St. Francis and the first 
Christmas crib. With their generous 
full-color illustrations, the tales comprise 
a lovely Christmas book for the family. 

CHRISTMAS ON THE MaAY- 
FLOWER, by Wilma Pitchford Hays, 
is a small piece out of the tapestry of 
early American history. On the May- 
flower, anchored off Plymouth, there is 
serious conflict between the would-be 
settlers and the crew. The planned shore 
dwelling, the Common House, has yet 
to be started, but the sailors want to put 
their passengers ashore and set sail for 
home before dangerous winter settles 
deeply over the ocean. 

On Christmas day itself, a group of 
Pilgrim men and boys do the first work 
on the Common House. Among them is 
young Giles Hopkins, who has promised 
his small sister that he will bring back 
to the ship “something to make Christ- 
mas.” Giles finds that others among the 





landing party have the same idea. In 
the most unpromising of situations, 
when the men return to the Mayflower, 
the common memories of Christmases 
past dissolve the hostile spirit of the 
crew and smooth the way for a peaceful, 
shared holiday feast. 

Christmas on the Mayflower is brief, 
but capable of communicating the emo- 
tions of the Pilgrims during their trying 
first days in the New World. It is a 
Christmas story with a message, a dram- 
atic and interesting one. 

Some of the same historical person- 
ages appear in JOHN BILLINGTON, 
FRIEND OF SQUANTO, by Clyde 
Robert Bulla, but here Giles Hopkins is 
a minor character. John Billington is 
known as the worst boy amongst the 
Pilgrims, even though the trouble he 
makes is always unpremeditated. Dur- 
ing the first dificult year, John is a trial 
to his parents, and never more so than 
when he wanders off into the woods, to 
be taken captive by two Indians of a 
tribe which had been hostile to the 
white men. But John’s friendship with 
Squanto, an Indian who has visited 
England, is the instrument of his res- 
cue, and the lad himself becomes an 
asset in bettering white-Indian relations. 

John Billington is stamped with Mr. 
Bulla’s identifying mark: the combina- 
tion of fine storytelling and easy phras- 
ing. The book could be regarded pri- 
marily as a reading tool, for laggard in- 
termediates or advanced beginners, but 
its consistently active story, its historical 
value, and its characterization are not to 
be overlooked. 

BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND 
GIRLS is a collection of appealling 
poems by Gwendolyn Brooks. Negro 
children are the subjects of the poems, 
children marked by the conditions of 
their crowded, urban living, but sharing 
with all youngsters the joys and trials 
of childhood. Two girls play with toy- 
dishes; two boys, with toy swords. Ru- 
dolph pines to live in the country, to 
spend all of his hours “A-SPREADING 
out of doors.” Vern muses that a pup is 
a warm companion when you have had 
a scold, to “let you snuggle down be- 
side./ Nor mock the tears you have to 
hide.” One little girl loves the snow; 
another, the family evening; still an- 
other, her silent cat. 

The personalities and the things of 
childhood that enter these poems are 
usual. The poet’s sympathy, insight, and 
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her talent make the poetry unusually 
moving and memorizable. 

1 2 3 45 is an imported picture-book 
with stunning photographs by Robert 
Doisneau, each photograph built around 
a collected number of identical objects. 
Verses by Arthur Gregor add to the 
charm of the pictures of one tenpin, two 
kittens, three ducklings, etc. all the way 
up to twelve. The photographs and text 
have lilt and spaciousness. 1 2 3 4 5 
looks like a luxury gift for a very young 
child, but it could well be one for hard 
and most affectionate use. . 

PLUM PUDDING FOR CHRIST- 
MAS, by Virginia Kahl, is a new rime 
about the Duchess and her many little 
daughters, who appeared previously, and 
hilariously, in The Duchess Bakes a 
Cake. This time, the tribe tries to make 
a plum pudding, as directed to by their 
Christmas guest, the King himself. The 
girls and their mother create such a con- 
fusion in cook’s kitchen that no one no- 
tices that the littlest girl of all has just 
eaten all the plums, and this, at a time 
when plums are out of season. 

The story gets sadder before it gets 
gladder, but youngest readers will be 
happy with each rollicking line. Miss 
Kahl has a real gift for putting together 
a gay story with bouncey rhythms and 
clever rimes. Her illustrations are as 
bright and pleasant as her words. 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 
reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Abbe Pierre Speaks, by Abbe 
Pierre 

Autumn Across America, by Ed- 
win Way Teale 

The Book of Miracles, by Zsolt 
Aradi 

The Catholic Viewpoint on Race 
Relations, by John La Farge, S.J 

A Dictionary of Mary, compiled 
by Donald Attwater 

The Donkey Who Always Com- 
plained, by Rev. Francis B. 
Thornton 

Miracle in the Mountains, by Har- 
nett Kane with Inez Henry 

My Lord, What a Morning, by 
Marian Anderson 

This Hallowed Ground, by Bruce 
Catton 
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An Author Needs a Tough Hide 
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succession of very poorly paid jobs. He 
survived only because Theodore Roose- 
velt came to the rescue with a sinecure, 
and afterwards a group of his admirers 
subscribed an annual $1000. Even so, 
he wrote in a later letter, “I think I 
must have been born with my skin in- 
side out,” yet he ended illustrious and 
well established. 

Much sadder was the end of another 
friend of mine, Vachel Lindsay, who, 
seeing his following dwindle away, and 
conscious of the gradual failure of his 
powers, took his own life. Still another 
friend, George Sterling, who did the 


same thing, went around with a phial - 


of poison in his pocket, until he used 
it at last. Yet Sterling had found gen- 
erous patrons in California, where 
there were people who seriously ranked 
him as the greatest poet since Keats. 
Clearly even that kind of praise and 
patronage were not sufficient for a hide 
that lacked the requisite toughness. 

The best course the average writer 
can follow is not to attempt to support 
himself by his pen (or typewriter.) but 
by a job, and to write in his spare time. 
Thus T. S. Eliot held a position at a 
bank; others become college professors; 
and now a good many go in for adver- 
tising. This last occupation, however, 
is likely to suck them down in quick- 
sands. Mr. Spectorsky in The Exurban- 
ites tells how many of these keep a novel 
or play in a secret drawer, which they 
look at once in a while, but of course 
never finish. Such men are often bril- 
liant and charming, yet know them- 
selves frustrated, and resign themselves 
to the rat-race and the rat-trap. Even 
so, once in a while a man of this type 
will deliberately resign a very large 
salary to devote himself entirely to the 
hazards of writing. As this calls for im- 
mense courage, the instances of it are 
rare. 

There is still another way, one that 
is not only not admirable in intention 
but is invariably futile. It is that of 
deliberately writing “pot-boilers” as a 
prelude to the great novel that is to be 
produced. The plan was candidly con- 
fessed by a writer whose name I for- 
get—which no doubt means that he 
never carried out his dream—in an 
article in Mencken’s American Mercury. 
He headed this with a quotation from 


“the author's own works” which ran: 
“Stranger, ye marries the gal tomorrow, 
or I shoots ye like a dawg.” He was able 
to laugh at. it as drivel but said that 
he proposed writing it for just a few 
more years, after which he was going 
to retire to Mallorca with enough to 
live on while he produced “real” liter- 
ature. Needless to say, this never hap- 
pened, though he may have attempted 
it: the churning out of drivel had 
ruined him for anything better. 

One thing must always be remem- 
bered; one can be successful in the 
writing of drivel only on condition 
that one believes it good. To take just 
one example; the late Elinor Glynn had 
no qualms about herself; the result was 
that a reviewer could sum her up in 
her heyday with: 

Would you like to sin 
With Elinor Glynn 
On a tiger-skin? 

Or would you prefer 
To err with her 

On some other fur? 


Better to cherish one’s dream, or even 
a limited dream as an exurbanite, for 
then one may retain a certain amount 
of self-respect. And if, after the most 
resolute efforts to write, it becomes evi- 
dent that the verdict is adverse, it might 
as well be accepted. In all probability 
the whole idea was a delusion. 


O: ALL CLASSES of writers, those who 
happen to be Catholic writers 
have the hardest time of it. In fact, 
some of them, hoping to avoid the dis- 
crimination shown by reviewers, ex- 
plain that they are not Catholic writers 
but merely writers who belong to the 
Catholic Church. One senses in this a 
form of snobbishness, and it is to be 
feared that those guilty of it are likely 
to put the question beyond doubt by 
dropping their Catholicism. But even 
granting that such fears are unnecessary, 
it is highly doubtful whether the fine 
distinction does any good, for even when 
Catholic themes are not used—and it is 
not absolutely essential that they should 
be, though in the case of those per- 
meated by Catholicism, the fact is sure 
to appear—if they are known to be 
Catholics, it is almost certain that they 
will be suspected of being propagandists 
for their religion, and as such dismissed. 
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That they profess it at all is taken in 
many circles as proof that they are, 
intellectually and artistically, inferior 
people. To some extent, to be sure, 
Maritain and Mauriac may be excused, 
as they. are Frenchmen; Evelyn Waugh 
and Graham Greene may also, as Eng- 
lishmen, be given a kind of pardon. A 
few other names might be added to 
these, but even by Catholics Sigrid 
Undset is commonly neglected. Despite 
a handful of exceptions, the rule gen- 
erally holds good. 

As against’ this, there is, or ought to 
be, a large market for Catholic books, 
as America contains about 35,000,000 
Catholics. Unfortunately, the intel- 
lectuals among us are more likely to 


. read a very different type of author— 


if only by way of showing off; and a 
large proportion of our people are not 
much interested in books of any kind. 
Yet potentially the market for Catholic 
books is enormous, especially as a great 
many non-Catholics, even those who are 
not in the least attracted by Catholic- 
ism, wish to keep themselves informed 
about the Catholic Church. Even gen- 
eral publishers are beginning to find 
this out. While an improvement has al- 
ready been effected, we have still a long 
way to go. 

To make matters worse, too many of 
our intellectuals try to demonstrate 
their liberality by saying in effect Cone 
can almost hear them saying it) should 
they do any reviewing for the secular 
press: “I had better not praise this fel- 
low too much, or I had better find fault 
with something.” Especially is this true 
in the case of a writer who is a convert, 
for when the hodsannas with which his 
reception into the Church die down, 
he is darkly supposed to be trying to 
capitalize on his new-found religion. 

I noticed some while ago that a 
well-known Catholic poet—one who by 
no means restricted himself to religious 
themes, though Catholicism could 
sometimes be found in his work im- 
plicitly, and occasionally explicitly— 
was reviewed by one of the most in- 
fluential secular organs and disparaged 
because he treated of the love of God, 
the love of family, the love of country 
and. the love of beauty. That particular 
review was written by a nun of all 
people in the world; she proved only 
her incompetence by her efforts to prove 
her broad-mindedness, nor did she con- 
ceal this by being coy in a sprightly 


sort of a way. The poet himself prob- 
ably chuckled over her remarks, but I 
fancy that it must have been a bit rue- 
fully. The good Sister felt that he was 
looking forward to the wrong sort of 
Heaven; therefore she devised a more 
ingenious Hell. 

Yet even for writers ‘in general, all 
except a lucky few are obliged to work 
exceedingly hard to obtain even a 
meagre reward. Not considering the 
people who, by chance circumstances, 
write a book or two, but do not think 
of themselves as writers, I sometimes 
doubt whether one in a hundred can 
make a living by writing books, and of 
these, few can make an-adequate living 
out of their books alone. 

If only an author has the fortitude to 
stick things out, he may eventually gain 
a reputation, and even be able to make 
a modest living. During the past forty 
years or so, other means have been de- 
vised for tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb. There are organizations 
which do something to help the for- 
tunate few—the MacDowell Colony, for 
instance, or Yaddo, or the Huntingdon 
Foundation in California. Moreover, 
there are a certain number of plums— 
an adoption by one of the larger Book 
Clubs, Pulitzer prizes, fellowships in 
the Library of Congress, writing radio 
or television scripts or (most lucrative 
and ruinous of all) being corralled for 
one of the writers’ stables in Hollywood. 
The exceptionally fortunate may even 
obtain a grant from the Institute of 
Arts and Letters which once in a while 
may be as large a sum as $5000, in ad- 
dition to which there are the Guggen- 
heim fellowships and the Fulbright 
Scholarships. Yet there is no disguising 
the fact that the profession of letters is 
one of the worst-paid in the world. And 
it seldom happens that a Catholic has 
much chance of winning the incidental 
rewards within the reach of others. He 
is a Catholic writer, and therefore is 
disqualified. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
Catholic writers themselves—even some 
of the most eminent among them—are 
largely responsible for much of the 
prejudice against Catholic books. I 
might cite Mr. Belloc. He turned out 
about 150 books, and many of these so 
belligerantly stressed his Catholicism as 
to lend color to the idea that Catholics 
write as propagandists for their faith. 
Sometimes they do, but even Belloc had 
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a wide range, and was not always. ob- 
sessed by his religion. But while propa- 
ganda (or controversy, is perfectly per- 
missible, and may be a sign of a man’s 
zeal, such writing, while confirming 
those already converted, may also give 
confirmation to an already existing 
prejudice; in which case it may do more 
harm than good. 

Hilaire Belloc assuredly did vastly 
more good than harm. He was a great 
personality as well as a great writer, one 
of immense richness and variety and 
frequently capable of almost over- 
whelming magnificence. But when a 
man goes through life, as he did, telling 
Ramsey MacDonald, “Another word, 
and I'll make you immortal with an 
epigram!” or, as he said at the end of a 
lecture, “There, I’ve given you an hour's 
close reasoning; now, since you are 
Englishmen, I'll give you ten minutes 
of rhetoric and convince you,” his wit 
is applauded but he lays himself open 
to the charge of arrogance. 

Perhaps if Belloc had written less, he 
would have accomplished more; but 
the objection is really beside the point, 
as it leaves out of account his torrential 
energy. The trouble is that he did not 
plan his career well; his publishers were 
so many that none ever really got be- 
hind him. After a chance encounter 
with a publisher upon whom he had 
turned his flood of brilliant talk, would 
come the question, “Well, won’t you 
write a book for us along those lines?” 
Nothing’ loath, Belloc would hurry 
down to his house in Sussex, and the 


next morning, after breakfast, his last 
cup of coffee in his hand, would start 
dictating. He once answered somebody 
who asked why he had written so many 
books with: “Because my children are 
howling for pearls and caviar.” But it 
was not only economic necessity that 
impelled him but the need to express 
the ideas teeming in his mind. In the 
end the strain was so intense that even 
so burly a fellow as Belloc worked him- 
self to death. 

The eighteenth century Grub Street 
has gone; our nearest approach to an 
attic there is a basement apartment in 
Greenwich Village. The social standing 
accorded authors was never very high, 
yet in spite of opportunities now open 
to a few writers, probably nowhere in 
the world has an author less standing 
than in the United States. That does 
not trouble him unduly, as it was not 
what he was aiming at—but merely the 
obtaining of the fun inherent even in 
not very successful authorship and, in- 
cidentally, the means of earning a mod- 
est sort of livelihood. The author may 
console himself with the reflection that 
no class of intellectuals in contemporary 
America is respected as they should be 
or receives—except in a few isolated in- 
stances—more than a bare subsistence. 
With whatever rosy dreams a writer 
may have started, he soon discovers that, 
as.much as any monk, he has to re- 
nounce the world. He usually does so 
with cheerful good humor—and he 
coats himself with rosin every morning 
to toughen his hide. y 





A Reply to “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life” 
(Continued from page 170) 


choice of methodology. His truly irre- 
vocable error is to cover and obscure the 
great joy in their work and the hope 
for the future entertained by many 
Catholic thinkers of the present hour. 
This optimism is not built upon com- 
placency but rather grows out of a 
climate which is far from depressing. 
It is embarrassing to have to confess 
such emotions and confidence, yet some 
such expression of this current spirit is 
the only honest reply to Monsignor 
Ellis’s largely pessimistic story. 

This joy takes its start in the con- 
sideration that the Universal Church is 
entering into a special period in its 
history. Ours is a time in which many 
of the former issues in Western thought 
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which ranged the secular scholar at odds 
with the Church have lost their alienat- 
ing force. More than four centuries are 
involved in this resolution and removal 
of ancient fears and tensions. One may 
compare, even if it is a hackneyed ex- 
ample, the difficulties of the astronomers 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and sub- 
sequent centuries in their relations with 
the Church to that cooperation which 
exists today. On September 20 of this 
year, Pope Pius XII blessed and en- 
couraged in a special audience the work 
of the Seventh International Astrophysi- 
cal Congress. It was at this Congress 
that ‘the assembled scientists considered 
among other questions the possibility 
of rational life in other solar systems. 


The exhausting and useless warfare be- 
tween science and theology is at an 
end in our century. The full fruits of 
this peace are yet to come, but the 
prospects of that peace are among the 
causes for optimism. 

How different is the universal politi- 
cal vision and commitment to democratic 
values of the present Pontiff and those 
of his predecessor Pius IX, a century 
ago. The spirituality of Pio Nono can 
not be denied, and the recent efforts to 
rehabilitate his conduct toward Europe 
can not be ignored. Yet Pius IX’s dis- 
trust in the political dignity and wis- 
dofh of democratic institutions was chill- 
ing. Today, in contrast to this climate, 
the Catholic scholar is free to probe 
the classical problems of the state in all 
its depth without the prospect of enter- 
ing into glaring political and hierarchi- 
cal strife. He can operate in this area 
without the suspicion on the part of 
his non-Catholic colleagues that he is 
committed to defend parochial interests 
and institutions. One might cite here, 
without involving its editors in the 
views expressed, the range, flexibility 
and level of political discourse found in 
the University of Notre Dame’s The 
Review of Politics. It may be seriously 
asked whether any journal in the histo- 
ty of the Church in the past and present 
century has a record to match its breadth 
and depth of political inquiry. 

‘The Western world from the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth century wit- 
nessed a severe avoidance and antagon- 
ism by many thinkers toward the theo- 
logical orientation of intellectual ques- 
tions. This ban on theology has now 
lifted. The fear of the theological no 
longer divides Western intellectual en- 
deavor. The American Catholic scholar, 
like his colleague in Europe, increasing- 
ly finds common grounds of discussion 
with his non-Catholic colleague. The 
sense of a permanent crisis in the West 
has its share in this meeting, but the 
harsh necessity at play here does not 
lessen the importance of the work. An 
example of this study is the investigation 
of thinkers such as Hegel and Kierke- 
gaard by Catholic scholars such as James 
Collins of Saint Louis University. Saint 
Louis University’s recent Colloquium on 
Thomism and Contemporary Philoso- 
phy, attended by philosophers from 
throughout the country, reflects again 
the direction of things to come. 

Another source of hope is the think- 
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er’s activity when he leaves the academy. 
This is one of the subjects which Mon- 
signor Ellis treats least well. He virtually 
equates intellectual activity with the 
doings of college and university profes- 
sors. Surely the intellectual can not be 
confined to this role. Can not some 
place in the presentation of American 
Catholics and their intellectual life be 
given to such a successful venture as 
The Commonweal? Admittedly, this 
journal is not on every doorstep, but 
because of this we can not ignore its 
sustaining qualities. Are we not en- 
couraged by the vital discussion in The 
Commonweal during the winter and 
spring of 1955 of the problem of 
Christian culture? The letters on this 
issue which appeared in both The Com- 
monweal and America serve to contra- 
dict Monsignor Ellis’s personal impres- 
sion of the “absence of a sense of dedi- 
cation to an_ intellectual’ apostolate” 
among American Catholics. 

A trend which compliments the qual- 
ity of this discussion is the progress of 
Catholic publishing in the last few 
decades. There was a time, not long ago, 
when the annual offerings of these pub- 
lishers matched the religious statuary of 
Barclay Street. Today the serious reader 
can anticipate with genuine pleasure 
the fall and spring announcements of an 
increasing number of Catholic publish- 
ing houses. The books being printed not 
only reflect a wide range of interests 
both religious and secular, but they are 
characterized by a continued success in 
rendering serious questions meaningful 
in a popular idiom which yet remains 
earnest. The perennial quest for the 
“great Catholic novel” is unlikely to be 
soon ended, but the texture of the fic- 
tion produced of late is of much finer 
stuff than the gossamer products of an 
earlier generation. In all of this, there 
is no occasion to assert a phoenix-like 
accomplishment for American Catholics. 
There is, however, reason to insist that 
the essential accent of contemporary 
Catholic literary activity is as positive as 
it is promising. 

The marked improvement in many of 
the leading Catholic newspapers and 
magazines has been commented on by 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic ob- 
servers. The growth since the Second 
World War of a number of specialized 
Catholic periodicals must also be con- 
sidered. The high school journal Today 
is remarkable for the challenge it offers 
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to our future intellectuals. Still another 
magazine, Cross Currents, has broken 
no circulation records. It is, however, 
breaking some traditions by bringing to 
America, with unexcelled judgment, the 
best of European thought bearing upon 
the profoundest problems of existence. 
There is, finally, the journal whose 
convictions are most at odds with much 
of American thought, The Catholic 
Worker. Radicalism is seldom encour- 
aged in America, and the continued 
force of The Catholic Worker in our 
day is as rare as it is ennobling. Here is 
virtually the only. literate journal in 
America insisting that widespread pover- 
ty be not forgotten in a time of Byzan- 
tine opulence, that cruelty to the un- 
fortunate caught in the grinding wheels 
of modern justice be ended, and that 
the pacifist be heard in a world afraid 
to question the claims of War. Only a 
foolish man would dare make a defini- 
tive academic judgment concerning the 
meaning of The Catholic Worker in 
America’s history. Yet he would be no 
fool who would suggest that its place 
may in time be marked as great. 

These notes on the climate which 
encourages the Catholic thinker in 
America today are not cited to nourish 
indolence. They are offered to suggest 
that the Catholic intellectual is not be- 
ginning his day in a complete waste- 
land. He has built a little and has some 
confidence in the good and hard work 
to come. If that work is to prosper, the 
line of inquiry begun by Monsignor 
Ellis will have to be continued. It will 
have, however, to be widened beyond 
the radius of the Catholic and his Amer- 
ican environment. For the issues which 
try our minds and hearts today have a 
scope beyond the historical life of our 
country. These issues involve Mesopo- 
tamia and Manhattan alike. They bring 
forth a whole congress of problems to 
be resolved only in the unending heart- 
breaking struggle native to every true 
art and philosophy which knows no 
country, but only man and his eternal 
destiny. 


Edward Gargan is Assistant Professor 
of Modern European History at Loyola 
University, Chicago, and the author of 
“Alexis de Tocqueville: The Critical 
Years 1848-1851.” He considers himself 
“one of the many younger American 
Catholic scholars tremendously indebted 
to Monsignor Ellis.” 


Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 176) 


ties and problems and enterprises called 
into being by the Napoleonic empire, 
his book must appear, as he says, a 
“slight sketch.” Nonetheless this book 
gives the essential story of “the figure 
that one man has made in history.” 
Lord David Cecil’s Melbourne has 
ampler scope for the depiction of a 
man whose place in history remains 
minor, but whose life story and person- 
ality continue to attract. William Lamb, 
Viscount Melbourne, climaxed an al- 
most indolent career as politician by 


becoming Prime Minister and Victoria’s 


first great teacher in the art of govern- 
ment. Melbourne had had much ex- 
perience in government before Victoria’s 
accession in 1837, and his. personal life 
had been colorful. His personal life had 
reflected a worldliness which Victorian- 
ism was to reject. Poor Melbourne, then 
plain Mr. Lamb, was made the laughing 
stock of Europe when his wife deserted 
him to become Lord Byron’s mistress. 
His disillusion turned him to politics 
for consolation, a curious occupation for 
a man “interested less in getting things 
done than in studying why they hap- 
pened.” 

Lord Melbourne once humorously 
suggested that he would be remembered 
most for failing to make Sydney Smith 
a bishop. His reasons for passing over 
the great wit and clergyman were sim- 
ple enough; Sydney Smith was a con- 
troversial and suspect figure, almost as 
much as Swift was in his time, and Mel- 
bourne did not wish to stir up any fuss. 
That Sydney Smith had far too much 
wit, and was too given to satire, to sit 
on the bishops’ bench in the House of 
Lords is made abundantly clear in The 
Selected Writings of Sydney Smith, 
edited by W. H. Auden (Farrar, Straus, 


and Cudahy, $6.50). The Smith of 


Smiths, best remembered for his asking 
whoever reads an American book, was 
the most famous diner-out in London 
over fifty years. Mr. Auden’s collection 
avoids table talk to give us Smith’s more 
solid and sustained productions. 

The collection begins with the Peter 
Plymly Letters, an amusing and force- 
ful defense, by an Anglican, of Roman 
Catholics against prejudice and attack 
by Dissenters. Smith thought Catholic- 
ism nonsense, yet he defended the civil 
rights of Catholics in a way that brought 
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praise from the great Daniel O’Connell. 
Smith wrote well reasoned essays on 
such topics as the game laws, the treat- 
ment of prisoners, the education of fe- 
males, and on the cruelties practiced 
against boy chimney sweepers. Some of 
these subjects are of mere historical con- 
cern now, but there is scarcely a page 
here which does not sparkle. Here is 
Sydney Smith meeting an objection to 
the higher education, this in the year 
1808: “Can anything, for example, be 
more perfectly absurd than to suppose 
that the care of perpetual solicitude 
which a mother feels for her children 
depends upon her ignorance of Greek 
and Mathematics; and that she would 
desert an infant for a quadratic equa- 
tion?” 

In his delightful and informative in- 
troduction Mr. Auden notes that Syd- 
ney Smith is “among the supreme mas- 
ters of the epistolary art”; unfortunately 
he could find room here for a mere half 
dozen letters. In one of them Smith 
characterizes Prime Minister Pitt in 
these words: “For fifteen years I have 
found my income dwindling away un- 
der his eloquence, and regularly in every 
Session of Parliament he has charmed 
every classical feeling and stript me of 
every guinea I possest.” Three great fig- 
ures of English letters are currently rep- 
resented by collections of their letters. 
T. S. Matthews edits The Selected Let- 
ters of Charles Lamb for Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy’s Great Letters Series 
($4.00); and in the Worlds Classics 
(Oxford) are DeLancey Ferguson’s 
edition of Selected Letters of Robert 
Burns ($1.25) and Jane Austen: Letters, 
1796-1817, edited by R. W. Chambers. 

“Lamb’s letters,’ Mr. Matthews ob- 
serves, “are not directed to everybody’s 
address.” Who, one wonders, reads col- 
lections of letters nowadays? The scholar 
and specialist, yes, but the general read- 
er? Readers there must be who have “an 
address” for the whimsy and “incoher- 
encies” of Lamb, the generally forth- 
right and unliterary letters of Burns, and 
the sprightliness and practicality of Jane 
Austen. 

Of the three, Lamb is the best writer 
of letters. He put all his literary art, his 
somewhat feline grace, into them, yet 
they are not so arch or “dated” as his 
essays. And his courage shines through 
them too, his matter-of-fact references 
to his mad sister Mary show the sacrifice 
and the fortitude of which he was capa- 
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ble. By comparison Burns comes oft less 
well for these qualities. His letters show, 
as Mr. Ferguson notes, “the man him- 
self, as he lived and loved, as he sinned 
and repented and endured.” Burns “en- 
dured” more querulously than Lamb, 
though, and many of his letters are full 
of complaint and self-pity — especially 
over marrying Jean, his “sacred Depo- 
site” of responsibility. Least revealing of 
the three is Jane Austen, yet though she 
does not convey much about herself, her 
letters indicate clearly the raw material 
which she refined for her novels. 
Finally, two new books of this season 
which are technically new editions 
should be mentioned here. As both have 
already been reviewed: in Books on 
Trial, it will be sufficient to call atten- 
tion once more to two of the most im- 
portant books of 1956: the wonderful 
four-volume set of Butler's Lives of the 
Saints (Kenedy, $39.50), revised and 
edited by Father Thurston and Donald 
Attwater; and the new and revised Cath- 
olic edition of Jesus and His Times by 
- Daniel-Rops (Dutton, $5.00). This new 
edition of one of the great lives of Christ 
uses the’ Knox translation for Scripture 
quotations in place of the King James 
of the earlier edition, and contains cor- 
rections of the inaccurate translation 
which marred the first edition. A new 
appendix dealing with the Dead Sea 
scrolls has been added, and this edition 
has an imprimatur which the earlier did 
not have. 





Theodore Maynard — 
(Continued from page 172) 


I had visited him since our first meet- 
ings at Carmel and at Washington later. 
(There he delighted especially in run- 
ning over to Baltimore for a glimpse of 
his good friend H. L. Mencken. Theo- 
dore, teaching at that time at George- 
town University, wrote his doctoral dis- 
sertation on Chaucer there.) I am sure 
that, in addition to his poems, he will 
be remembered for at least a few. of his 
lives of the saints, those saints whom, as 
he once said, “the uncorrupted heart al- 
ways sees as the finest flowering of hu- 
manity.” He added, “Even when the 
reader does not share the doctrinal be- 
liefs of the saint,’ making this allow- 
ance for outsiders like myself who have 
read so many of his books with gratitude 
and pleasure. 
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Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


A factual and penetrating » by twenty-four specialists on 
the life, history, organization, *diversity and influence of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Just released. $5.95 
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